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REVIEW OF NEW BOOLS. Of the embcilishments we intend to say | § Crime deepened on the recreant land, 

Forget Me Not; a Christmas and New ¥ear’s | wore in our next: it may, however, be sufl- | Long guilty, long forgiven; s 
Present for 1826. London. Ackerman. client to recommend them in no ordinary de- | Phicie power upreat' d the blooly hand, 4 
To Mr. Ackermann the British public is in- | gree, when we state that they are fourteen in | Phere scoft’d at Heaven “ 
debted for a new class of periodical works | number; that they include designs from | ©The word went forth, the wor 1 F woe, Ht 
remarkable for the good taste and elegance | Westall and Sineleton, engraved by Heath; | . ae Judgment-thuncders peal dy . 
displayed, not only in the matter of which | that Finden, Le Keux, Corbould, and Win- |  *°° fiery carta sake bl: zed below 3 i] 
they are formed, but in the style in which | Kles, have all employed their burhis in the en ene ee : 
they are produced ; to the arts, too, Mr. | W rky and that there are two views of Brioh- ‘ Now on its lialls of iv ry . 





Lie giant weed and ocean slime, 
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Ackermann has opened a new field, and ere- | ton Pavilion by Pugin, who, we believe, has 
ated a Christmas or New Year's eift of a most been selected to make designs from this pa- 
pleasing and attractive character, particularly | | 
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for the fair sex, who, we believe, are not in- | Which has appeared for many years. ‘Description of the Ua More, a remarkabl : 
Bs. ; 5 ° ress ; -s “ " sa Cscrlpaon ¢ lie a wkbOre, ad TeNMATAAL § 
sensible of Mr. Ackermann’s industry, jude- Fhe literary department consists of origi- 1 Cavern on the Coast of Sutherland:’ believed r 
° ° or : ° 7 - . s ; \ aeAVOLIAL Uti clas aba “Pa SELCLi@ TTA ° , { 
ment, and good taste in publishing such | nal tales, dramatic scenes, topegraphical de- | to be from the pen of Sir Walter Scott who is ; 
works may amuse and instruc > scriptions etry. Sc Bc ben law wets. | “helen Te sah ancien af aida 
wa a8 y e and instruct them. | Scriptions, poetry, «ec. xC., DY popular writ- | 4 Great Unknown in more productions than ‘ 


long, long indeed, had England surpassed | ers; among those, we find the names of Sir | the Waver! 
the other nations in Europe in its literary | Walter Scott, the Author of Deblado’s Let- 
poductions—with one exception, as mueh | ters, Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mit- 


vy novels: wndeed, Sir Walter is 





hke some wiis, who try their yokes anony- 


Gs ; a ; mously first, aud, if they succeed, ¢ lurim them: . 
a in its wealth, its commerce, and its | ford, the poet Monigomery, the Rev. R. Pol- “4 mony of bi pi ces have stolen forth una- 
warlike triumphs ; this exception was in the | wiele, Mr. Croly, Mr. Bowring, Miss Lan- | vowed. “which have afterwards been gathered 
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anual pocket books so long peculiar to | don, Mrs. Bowditch—the amiable widow of 


| into the fold of his literary reputation. Whe- 
ther the description of the Ua More be of 
that class or not, we will not say, but as itis 
we give it: 


‘Afier rowing about three miles to the 
a , } i. aes oa 3 
westward of Loch Eribol, we enter a creek, 
between two ledges of very high rock, and, 


landing, find ourselves in front of the won 


France and Germany. Why, even in war! the celebrated traveller who perished — the 
we did not learn from our neighbours we | victim of African discovery, Mr. Neele, Mr. 
know not, but sure we are, that although four | Wiften, Bernard Barton, &c. &e. The tales 
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fears ago, we had nota single publication on | possess considerable interest, and are well 
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the plan of the Forget Me Not, that there is | written: some of them we shall notice here- 
not now one produced on the Continent | after: and there are several gems of poetry. 
thich can compare with it.. The success of | Our limits, however, preciude us from dwell- 
the Forget Me Not, the first year, was such as | mg on the several pieces, and we shail there- 
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0 produce many honourable competitors ; | fore, for the present, only quote three. The of Pa igus no oe neh amano pues ’ 
bt it has not only maintained its ground, | first is entitled The Island of Atlantis, and is rae ye len pi gees Ae ; Pehonat ' eS 
‘ut has, we believe, increased in popularity | from the pen of the Rev. G. Croly, a gentle- | jos the full snace of the ravine where we de- 
tery year. | man well known in th poctical world :— x : 1 F oa the ta of the malta ec base 
The title of this work is, we think, a very | ‘THE ISLAND OV ATLANTIS. of tha De iggy a ae il seheeiadt tea . 
“ppy one. A young lady has only, about, ‘Oh thou, Atlantic, dark and deep, ne te age ta "Ps feet: the heichtof the aperture 4 


4€ Ist of November, to say to her father, on Thou wilderness of waves, orarch is fifty-three feet; the rest, being twenty- 
song out, * Forszet Me Not:’ ; Ri SERS OS Shy ew Oty Vee a eeey ren ween 
: % ay 3 orget ale Not; and the first seven fect, is occupied by the precipitous 
ooKseiler’s window he sees will remind him AL, i 


Where al! the tribes of earth mignt sleep 
Ju their uncrowded graves! 
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ent aspect. 
sage mav be ahout twelve or fourteen feet, 
and its breadth about six or eight feet, neatly 
formed into a Gothic portal by the hand ot 
nature. The lower part of this porch or en- 


’ >» & ’ : . 
trance is closed bv a ledge of rock, rising six 


or seven feet. wlich I can compare to no- } 


thing but the hatch-door ofa shop. Beneath 
this hatch, a brook, finding its way out, forms 
a black deep pool before the Gothic archway, 
and then escapes to the sea, forming the creek 
at which we landed. It is somewhat difficult 
to pass this strange approach so as to gain a 
view of the interior of the cavern. By clain- 
bering along a broken and dangerous cliff, 
you may, however, look into it, but only so 


fur as to see a twilight space, filled with | 


dark-coloured water, in great agitation, and 
representing a subterranean lake, moved by 
some great convulsion of nature. llow the 


pond is supplied with water, you cannot see | 


trom even this peint of vantage; but you are 


made partly sensible of the truth, by a sound | 


like the sullen dashing of a cataract within 
the bowels of the earth. 

‘Here the adventure has usually closed : 
butwe were determined to explore the bounds 
of this new cave of Montesinos to an end. 


boat and the hands, our own long-boat being 
too heavy and far too valuable to be ventured 
upon this subterranean Cocytus. Accord- 
ingly, the skiff was dragged up the brook to 
the rocky ledge or hateh which barred up the 
interior cavern: and there, by force of hands. 
our boat’s crew and two or three fishers raised 
the boat's bow upon the ledge of the rock, 
then brought her to a level poise upon that 
narrow hateh, and lastly launched her down 
ito the deep and dark subterraneous lake 
within. The entrance was so narrow. and 
the boat so clumsy, that we, who were all 
this while clinging to the rock like sea-fowl, 
and with scarce more secure footing,‘ began 
to be greatly alarmed for the safety of our 
trusty sailors. At the instant when ‘the boat 
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a scene to us so unparalleled. 

self, the pool, the cataract, would have been 
separately objects of wonder; but, uniting all 
at once, and ailecting the eve, the ear, and 
the imagination, their effect cannot be pic- | 
tured by words. The length of this cave or 
lock, as the people here call it, is seventy | 
feet over—the breadth about thirty at the | 
narrowest part, and it is of great depth. 

‘As we resolved to proceed, we directed 
the boat to a natural arch on the west, or 
right side of the cataract. This archway was 
double, a high arch being placed abeve a 
very low one, as ina Roman aqueduct. The 
ledge of rock forming the lower arch is not 
above two feet and a half from the water, and 
under this we were to pass in the boat. We | 
were obliged to pile ourselves flat in the boat, | 
like layers of herrings: by this judicious dis- | 
position, we were pushed in safety under the | 
ledve of rock, into a region of utter darkness’ | 
However, we had provided a tinder-box and 
The view back upon the lake we | 


torches. 
had crossed —its sullen eddies wheeling round 


and round, and its echoes reverberating the | 


ceaseless thunder of the waterfall—seemed 


‘dismal enough, and was aggravated by tem- | 
Our friends had secured the use of a fisher’s 


porary darkness, and, in some degree, by a 
sense of danger. The hehts, indeed, dispell- 
ed the latter sensation, if it prevailed to any 
extent; and we now found ourselves in a 


narrow cavern, sloping somewhat upwards | 


vot out of the boat, 
ery places upon 


from the water. We 
proceeded along some 


wliyy 
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shelves of the rock, and gained the dry land, | ! ( 
-scending from our superior station on the 


—I cannot say dry, except comparatively. 


We were then in ap arched cave, twelve feet 
high in the roof, and about eight feet in + 


breadth, winding into the bowels of the earth 
about a hundred feet—the sides being (like 


those of the whole cavern) of limestone rock, | 
and covered with stalactites, and with small | 


drops of water, like dew, glancing, as ten 


thousand thousand sets of diamonds, under 


sloped inwards to the cave, a Highlander | 


threw himself into it with the createst bold- 


ness and dexterity, and, at the expense of | 


some bruises, shared its precipitate descent 
to the waters under the earth. 
ous exploit Was necessary to prevent the boat 
going away from us: but a cord at its stern 
might have obviated the « xypedient. When 
our enfant jxrdu had recovered his breath 
and legs, he brought the boat to the entrance, 
and took us in. We now found ourselves 
enibarked on a black pond of subterranean 
Water, irregularly shaped; the rocks, like a 
dome, rising all around us, and high over our 
heads. The huht—a sort of dubious twilieht, 
was derived from two chasms in the roof. of 
the vault—for the rays passing from the en- 
trance were dim and wavering. Down a rent 
came pouring, in a sheet of foam, from a 
height of eyhty feet. the brook, which, after 
supplying the subterranean pond with water, 
found its way out beneath a ledge of rock. 
which blocked its entrance. The other skv- 
hivht, af so [ may term it, looks out to the 
clear biue sky. Itas impossible for descrip- 
tion adequately toexplain the impression made 


This danger- | 


the glare of our lights. In some places these 


stalaetites branch out into broad and curious | 


ramifications, resembling coral and the foli- 
age of submarine plants. When we reached 
the extremity ofthis passage, we found itdecline 


suddenly to a horrible ugly gulf or well, fill- | 
ed with water, and of great depth, over which | 


We threw in stones, which 
Indicated vast profundity by their sound : 
and, growing more familiar with the horrors 
of the den, we ascertained with an oar that 


’ 
the rocw closes, 


Its depth was ahout ten feet at the entrance, | 


but in the same wav discovered that the culf 

stretched beneath the rock, deepening as it 

went—no conjecture can estimate how far. 
: } 


Imacination ean figure few deaths more hor- | 


rific than to be sucked under these rocks to 
some unfathomable abyss. 
or any evil spirit ofaquatic propensities, could 
not choose a fitter abode; and, to say the 
truth, 1 believe, at our first entrance, and 
with all our feeling afloat at the novelty of 
the scene, the unexpected plashing of a seal 
would have routed a whole dozen of us. 
‘The mouth of this apalling gulf was all 
covered with slimy alluviai substances, which 
led one of our party to observe, that it could 


by su strange a place, to whieh we had been have no separate source, but must-be fed by 


A water kelpy, 


SS ~_—- — 


——— 
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| the waters of the lake and brook, as it lay up- 


on the same level, and seemed to rise and 
fall with it. Rounding this perilous gulf 
upon the aforesaid alluvious substances, 
which formed its shores, we reached the ex. 
tremity of the cavern, which there ascends 
like a vent or funnel, directly up a sloping 


precipice, but hideously black, and slippery 


first made its acquaintance. 


! 


with sea-weeds. One of our sailors, a Zot. 
lander, climbed up a good way, and by hold- 
ing up a light we could plainly perceive that 
this vent closed, after ascending a considera. 
ble height; it was evident we could proceed 
no further in any direction. In returning, 


' we endeavoured to familiarize ourselves with 


the objects in detail, which, viewed together, 
had struck us with so much wonder. The 
stalactites, or slimy incrustations upon the 


' walls of the cavern are chiefly ofa dark brown 


colour ; and in this respect, the Ua More is 
inferior to Slohd Altrim, in the Isle of Sky, 
‘In returning, the men with the lights, 
and the various groupes and attitudes of the 
party gave much amusement. We now ven- 


tured to clamber along the side of the rock, 


above the subterranean water, and thus gain- 
ing the upper arch, had the satisfaction of 
finding onr admirable and good humoured 


‘commander floated beneath the lower arch 


into the second cavern. His goodly counte- 
nance being illumined by a single candle, his 
recumbent posture, and the appearance of a 
hard-formed fellow guiding the boat, made 
him the very picture ef Kibo in the catch, 
when he wakes in Charon’s boat, “as full of 
Champaign as an egg’s full of meat.” De- 


upper arch, we now again embarked, and, at 
a considerable distance beneath the outer 
arch, stood and beheld a sailor grasping an 
oar, who, in the perspective, seemed as a fat- 
ry with a magic wand. 

‘After gaining the outer portal, we deter- 
mined to ascend the rocks, and discover the 


opening by which the cascade was discharged 


from above into the second cave. We easily 
found the brook, and traced its descent till it 
precipitated itself down a chasm 10 the rock 
into the subterranean apartment, where we 
Divided bya 
natural arch of stone from the chasm down 
which the easeade falls, there is another rent, 
which, as already noticed, serves as a sky- 
lizht to the cavern: standing on a natural 
fuot-bridge, formed by the arch which sepa- 
rates these two gulfs, you have a grand pros- 
pect of both. The one is deep, black, and 
silent, only affording at the bottom a glimpse 
of the dark and sullen pool which occuples 


| the interior of the cavern: the right-hand vent, 


down which the stream discharges itself, seems 
to ring and reel with the unceasing roar ! 
the cataract, which envelopes ts sides 1n 
mist and foam. This part of the scene alone 
is worth a day’s journey. After heavy ns 
the torrent is discharged into this caverp with 
astonishing violence; and, the size 0 et 
chasm being inadequate to such a nage 
Water, it is thrown up in spouts, like tae 
blowing of a whale At such times, the en- 
trance to the cavern is inaccessible. ‘ 

We shall conclude, for the present, 
the following stanzas, ,by Heary Neele, 
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‘Suns will set, and moous will wane, 





Yet they rise and wax aguin ; 
Trees, tiat Winter Ss storms subdue, 


| Their leaty livery renew; 


Ebb and ti VW Is ocean s lot . 
| But man lies down and rises not, 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, 


Ere shall wake his slumbering clay. 


‘Vessels but to havens stecr, 
Paths denote a resting near; 
2ivers fl WwW int ) the Nn} ID : 


Ice-falls rest upon th 





"ne final end of allis known; 

Man to darkness gues alone, 

Cloud, and doubt, and mystery, 

Hide his future destiny. 

‘Nile, whose waves their boundries burst, 

Slakes the torrid desert’s thirst ; 

Dew, descending on the hills, 

Lifein nature’s veins insiils 5 

Show’'rs, that on the parel’d meads fall, 

Their faded loveliness recall ; 

Man alone sheds tears of pain, 

Weeps, but ever weeps in vain? 

Although we shall return to this work 
in our next, yet we cannot suffer the present 
moment to escape us, without stating that 
the Forget Me Not.of 1826 is a charming 
little voluine, and every way worthy of te 
high patronage its predecessors have ob- 
tained. 


a a 


John Baliol, an Historical Drana, in Five 
Acts. By Witrram Tennant, Author 
of Anster Fair, ke. 8v0. pp. 164. Mdin- 
burgh, 1825. Constable and Co. 

We confess we are disappointed in John 

Rahol. Anster Fair contained several scin- 

tillations of dramatic genius which scemed 

to flow spontaneously from the author’s brain. 

It shews that an artist may build a pretty 

pavilion, whose genius becomes bewildered 

when he endeavours to construct a palace. 

Dramatic writing does not consist in merely 

using words in verse that we would not use 

In prose. The line must live and breathe, 

an the rule of Demosthenes for an orator, 

holds good with a dramatic writer: he must 

attend to action, action, action, otherwise a 

tragedy is merely a long story, and, like all 

long stories, a dull one. Mr. Tennant has 
vglated this crand rule of the drama in 

John Baliol. Another principle of dramatic 

Writing is, that each character should be in 

such proper keeping that after the actors are 

Ynce introduced, the reader should be able 

0 assign to each the speeches given them, 

“én were § Enter John Baliol’ omitted. 

gl a grand characteristic of the dramas 

Immortal Shakspeare, and forms a 

gular feature in all the great models of 

antiquity, ; 

rey jeennant has sadly neslected this unt- 

aw; the sentiments of his heroes are 

~.y MM accordance either with historical 

, hee or their respective ranks in life. He 
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ii due submission to Mr. Tennant, itdward 
Was not so 
Another fault, and one that runs through 
every page ef John Baliol, is a continued 
att mpt at imagery, winch ocensions many 
very many, iIncongruittes, with not unfre- | 


quentiy a rap over of Priscian. For 
instance i: 
-~ ‘Would to God 
Th’ UN pe yin deep had swallowed us in me rey. 
‘ Fier bereaved futher sitting lone 
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‘My grieving coz.’ 
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. My hand abhorred the pulling invitation.’ 
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to know what an ‘cath unsworn’ can mean 


handsome, 
nd dissipated young nobleman, Comté 
1)’ Avellino, whom she marries: after Ralph 
Viaxwell bad t ht , and then 


died 6: a broken heart. 

Matilda had not been long married before 
1)’Avellino shocks ber modesty and her 
Ienglish feeling, by recommending her to 


| } 
take a cavalier serveilfe, and disgusting as the 


hinting such a thine to a high-bred Envtish- 


woman must be. vet her hushand at last 
' Ae oe c Bo. Te 
mace her Deneve that lt WAS & yINGISper 37 > 
to Italian lite that she fixed on Antonio D 
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Bari as her cicisbeo. Yhe wretch. as m: 
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oo | eny «¢ P cumenee® en:bac he A 
nor now a man can recant What ne did not | 
swear to—except in lrish. This reminds us 


? ° ’ we ry’ 
of our old fiends, Ti 

- be « Eman? “ —p 
John tion .Ins transiat 


$ puo0uewn for no caus 
prosper ald a 


tnev vex mes 
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re glad 35 

They duo compel ine to resfore 

The thing 3 J never had. 

Let not Mr. Tennant lose courage at our 
censure; greater than he, even byron him- 
self, failed in attempting the drama; let him 
stick to nature and sentiment, and express 
what he feels,and we It haat his 
ance in the fields of literature with 
but no more John Baliols if he would pre- 
serve the reputation of the author of Anster 
Pair. 
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THE ENGLISH IN ITALY. 
(Concluded from p. 693.) 

Ix our last notice of this really excellent 
work, we did not enter into much detail on 
its plan, which, however, we 

rally and gave an extract, calculated to att 
a better idea of its execution and spirit 
than any remarks of our own could convey. 


stated cene- 


ral 


The work, as we said, consists of tales and 
sketches, all purporting to be drawn from 
life. The first tale. 1’ Is very In- 
teresting and powertully written; the heroine 
isan Mneglish lady, one, we hoy \ 
few ‘who learn, in their enthusiasm for fo- 
reign climes and habits, to contemn the do- 
mestic virtues of their country—who mis- 
take the mere charms of noveity for sources 
of lasting happiness, and who blush not to 
forfeit the name of Knelis! 
yielding up their hearts 
fickle keeping of a siranger.’ 
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who, with 
father and mother, quit home for France 
aud Italy, leaving and ho- 
nourable lover, Ralph Maxwell, the son of a 
country gentleman. Abroad, where her fa- 
ther dies, Matilda | > herself ( 


behind a sincere 


up to fyrelgn 


women, in| 


sults the counte 


count intended him, and : 
tion of love. Roused with tn- 


iene of ] Be ners 
dignation, she tlies the piace, Having pres i- 


ously writien for the advice of a young Ene- 
lishman, t.ord Spottiswood, who had. on a 
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former occasion, “fy mwn he yr SOME 
delicate attentio: Ly Avellin 
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In which the 
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In time to receive his last smil 
tuer it was that ot forciveness or hate. lay 
1 . } 
DuUurled Wil wy 

Such is an outline of this very interesting 


e, besides, many striking inei- 


of the SCENeS are hy hiy 


ihe second tale, [! Pohtico, relates to 
adventures. in Italv, of Lord Tara, o1 ; 
‘that Ciass OT I han whica “7 rry it ‘i 
land” hath alewavs abounded, namely, me/- 


contents, Liad he not stood in need ot list : 
ers, he would have been a misanthrope, but 
that want stood him in the place of philan- 
thropv, and bound him to his fellows.’ His 


lordship, like m« 
have mixed in fo 


stot our countrvmen who 


Be made h 
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ridiculous, and failed of freeing the people 
» } er " rae by geen I 
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me 


adventures are a count rpart of that ridicu- 
lous attempt at revolution, made four or tive 
ago in Naples and Sardimia. The 
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hnaracter of Lord Vara, whieh ts very well 
drawn, and 


years 
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somewhat 
without its protot 

The next Pp the work, 
consists of a series of distinct and verv clever 
ur last, 


Boy Connoisseur, 1s 


. ad 
rtion of 


sketc hes, one ¢ f which we quoted lt) ¢ 
first catled the 
meant to ridicule those who, without any 
knowledge of the arts, aflectto be perfectly 
ruainted with them. Some of. the arti- 
topographical, in which the au- 
thor displays a local aequ: Intance with the 
scenery in Italy, anda knowledge of the 
of which it contains so many monuments. 
There is an zx sketch, entitled the 
Yeomanry at ¢ 


rey) 
Lilie 


ll ( 
Cics afe 


rts, 


amusin 
‘ongress, which ridicules the 
english for assuming the military costume 

; nent, as if nothing else could pro- 
hut this and several others we 
te the following reflections 
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‘To a person who has wandered abroad 
from the impulse of this feeling, and I con- 
fess myselt one of these, Venice forms a most 
uncomfortable residence. For the first 
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fective dream, exeited by the mighty recol- 
lection of the city, her names of heroic sound, 
her temples, palaces, in which the very spi- 
ritot fame seems enshrined and even hal- 
lowed by their existing solitude. Never did 
time effect so speedy a declension, without 
ealling in the rude hand of destruction to its 
aid. It took the life, but, hke a generous 
conqueror, left the body whole. All around 
this palace, these halls breathe antiquity, yet 
freshly. It was but thirty years since, not 
vet the yesterday of memory, when a doge 
ruled over the realm; when the noble senate, 
that in our poetic annals rivals Itome’s own, 
was convened in solemi council, when your 
arsenal was still alive with force and activity. 
’Tis within the memory of all around: the 
aged gondolier that acgompanies me, vaunt- 
ing with his dulcified consonants the glories 
of his native city, witnessed them in their 
pride; and the noble that shrinks in the 
depth of his curtained gondula back from the 
gaze of the stranger, was born in the enjoy- 
ment of a patrh han’s power and privilege. 
The revolution came likea flood, swept away 
the pride of Venice, but left all the monu- 
ments of that pride standing. 

* How redolent is the scene of old chival- 
ric times—the Arabesque church, and pa- 
lace, the piazetia, whence so many expedi- 
tions have set sail to conquer Greece, to take 
Byzantium, to combat their rivals of the Tus- 
can sea. The winged lion stands upon its 
#wn old column, the gondolas—the tongue, 
the green lagunes, Palladio’s churches—all 
these constitute Venice, unchanged from 
what she was, in feature at least, although 
the “‘ mighty heart” be dead. 

‘There can be no spot on earth that can 
embody or represent the past, in comparison 
with this. Modern Rome, with her churches, 
steeples, priests, and vulgar strcets, shuts out 
the ancient city from our eyes. Even Pom- 
peu, from which one hopes so much, recalls 
a state of existence which does not strike us, 
as doth that which is here recalled. That 
ave Is too remote; those toga’d beings who 
lived in their beautifully adorned cells, seem 
almost another race of mankind from us, so 
far are they removed, not only by the inter- 
val of centuries, but by habits, thoughts, 
hopes, interests,—all that can excite sympa- 
thy or link man to man. They, too, were a 
nameless unrenowned people, attracting even 
our reverence, but as having enjoyed the 
luxuries, and having known the arts which 
distinguished the then lazy masters of the 
world. Pompeii is fraught with vague asso- 
ciations of classic antiquity; but Venice is 
the living spirit of the might and splendour 
of the middle ages. In her streets no mo- 
dern custom supersedes those of centuries 
past—no palace rises in the whimsical taste 
of the day, no gaudy vehicle rivals its neigh- 
bour in splendour and trappings and noise. 
Time has roiled over Venice in a voiceless 
course, and generations have there been con- 
tented to succeed not only to their predeces- 

sors’ fortunes, but their customs. With us 
the follies of the day scem the very antipodes 
of those of yesterday, and ten years in the 
ways of life form acentury. But herein Ve- 
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tween ageand age, and you look back among 
the scenes of her annals, as upon one ofthose 
long and noble avenues of the old school of 
picturesque, where miles stretch before us in 
uninterrupted length, unvaried, save where 
some majestic trunk protrudes itself, lke a 
clorious feat in the city’s story.’ 

The third volume contains two stories, 
Sbarbuto and Il Critico, both very good, par- 
ticularly the former, the hero of which is a 
mountain robber, who derived his name from 
his beardless chin. Le was an Englishman, 
of the name of Elstane, who became the 

hief of a most daring banditti, that often 
menaced Rome, and laid the holy see under 
contributions, not of course paid as tribute, 
but ‘as alms for the needy and protection for 
the weak.’ Elstane, though known at Rome 
as the Prince of Monte Leone, lived among 
the brigands with Antonio, the daughter of a 
robber chief, who was much attached to him, 
but jealous of his frequent absence, with 


which she reproached him; he protests his | 


attachment to her. She rephes:— 

‘* With one fond word | would be con- 
tent for months, Giulio, if [ thought your 
mind was bent on enterprise. But it is not 
so. You are changed. The vigour of your 
fierce soul is gone, and that contempt of all, 
for which I first loved you, and which then 
Was an active, fierce, overboiling passion, is 
how worn away to mere passing nts of spleen, 
and intervening hours of careless languor. 
You are weaned from this active life of dar- 
ing, that you vowed to follow ever, and have 
become again the mean being of towns, and 
revelry and gaiety, which you once despised, 
and which I do still, Giulio.” 

‘“ Antonia, you were a robber’s daugh- 
ter.” 


— ! 
‘“ Tle was noble as thysclf, Giulio, and | 


chose a free life.” 

‘“ T upbraid not the choice, since it has 
been mine. But cutting throats and purses, 
think you, girl, it is a following large and 
noble enough to content a spirit such as you 
have known mine.” 

‘Tt should more content such, I think, 
than chattering in saloons, and grinning, 
night after night, to painted faces.” 

‘<< Yes; but if in these saloons, amongst 
those worthless crowds, ambition is best to 
be pursued, friends made, plans matured, 
and foundations laid for some noble enter- 
prise, the life must be submitted to.” 

‘* But what plan, Giulio, what enter- 
prise ?” 

‘A worthy one, to free an enslaved peo- 
ple.” 

‘ “ And live to rob them after.” 

‘Oh, no! to live amongst them, then, 
were not they so despicable.” 

‘ Antonia shook her head. 


‘* What say you, then, to becoming a | 


queen—Antonia /” 

«** Am I not one on these hills ?” 

‘« Yes, a rude one.” 

‘<< Anda less rude one I would not be— 
to be in silks and gold, and to be mocked 


| and worshipped, whispered a hundred dif | 


ferent distracting things to, have no friend, 
not even thee, Giulio, and to be surrounded 
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| crowds we see in dreams,—no, Giulio, I am 

happier here.” 

‘Pid you not swear to follow me 
through all fate, through all reverses!” | 

‘«* Tf did, and will.” 

Pita Suppose a throne then a reverse, a ter- 
rible misfortune, and be contented to ascend 
it for my sake.”’ 

In the course of his adventures, Sharbuto 
| seizes Lady Adelaide Devenish, to whom he 
| had formerly been much attached. Antonia, 
jealous, liberates her, and remains in the 
| apartment. Sbarbuto enters, and, thinkin 
| that Adelaide had been murdered by Anto- 
| nia, convinces the latter, by his violence, that 
she did did not possess his heart :— 

‘“ Thou hast not murdered her?” aga‘. 
asked Elstane. 

‘“ Have I not, traditore?” exclaimed An- 
tonia, seeming to allow the truth of the accu- 
sation, and pointing to her stiletto, “a rob- 
ber’s mistress to fear, or know not how to 
take vengeance.” 

‘« Then by all thine accursed saints,” 
cried Elstane, every vein swelling with des- 
| perate anger, “‘thou shalt follow thy victim. 

What wert thou to me but the plaything of 
.an hour, thou sanguinary ——, thou, witha 

heart to feel. Compare thysclf with her,— 
be jealous of Adelaide de Renzi. I never 
loved, nor cared for thee an atom, and will 
now never see thee more.” 

“« Kill me, Giulio, kill me,” cried Anto- 
nia, **’twere better mercy. You threatened 
it. Fulfil your threat. You have spoken 
bitterer than the blow can be.” 

} **€T may have threatened,” replied FI- 
stance, his fury, but not his agitation subsid- 
ing, as he trembled in every limb, “but I 

/am no executioner, no assassin. Go thy 

way, woman. Death will find thee soon 
enough.” 

| It will, thou hast truly spoken, thou 

stabber with the tongue—this is a nobler wea- 

“pon,” and as she spoke, Antonia buried the 

‘stiletto in her neck. She had learned too 

truly where the fatal blow should be dealt. 

In an instant she was a corpse at the foot ot 

Elstane. 

‘A number of the banditti rushed in at the 
}instant imto the apartment, with the tidings, 
‘that the prisoner had escaped,—that Lady 
Devenish had been seen riding from the vil- 
‘lace of Monte Leone. 

‘What! she that was here, alive, 
escaped,—then have I murdered my Anto- 
nia for a hie!” 

‘“ You,” cried a robber, “ Sbartuto mur- 
der the daughter of our ancient chief!” 

« <°’Tis true, my friend.” 

‘The words that passed were few. The 
robbers were indignant at what they thought 
the bloody and ungrateful crime of their chiet 
—a crime this was even to them. Elstane 
provoked them. And ere the life-blood of 
‘Antonia ceased to flow, that of the unfortu- 
inate Prince of Monte Leone mingled with 
‘her’s. He died by the swords of the band, 
which he had so often led to peril and to 
gain. 
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“<A few days after this catastrophe, th 
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« «Jt is with the utmost regret, consterna- 
ign, and horror, that we have to relate, that 
s body of daring and nefarious brigands, 
found access last week into the castle of 
Monte Leone, and there, after having plun- 
dered the palace, murdered, in cold blood, 
the illustrious and excellent prince thereof, 
whose memory Rome will long lament, &e. 
” 


‘The truth was of course whispered 
amongst the higher circles, within which 
every Italian event is carefully confined ; the 
public knew no more than what the official 
lament of the Diario informed them.’ 

I] Critico, though last, is by no means the 
least interesting article in these really enter- 
taining volumes ; nor are they entertaining 


only, as they contain a great deal of informa- | 


tion respecting Italy and the Italians, as well 
as the English residents of this southern 
clime. 


The Death of Aguirre ; Tunthe, a Tale ; 
Bodiam Castle; Battle Abbey ; and other 
Poems. By Joun Warson Dansy. 
12mo. pp. 68. London, 1825. Leathwick. 

Tuat a few of the poems in this little volume 

have met with our approval will be readily 

believed, from the fact of their having pre- 
viously appeared in The Literary Chronicle ; 
the new ones, which form the principal part, 
display equal merit; they are evidently the 
productions of a gifted mind, and several of 
them possess great poetic beauty. The author 
is of a pensive turn, and, like too many poets, 
one towhom Nature in her gifts has been more 
bountiful than Fortune: this appears in more 
than one of his productions, particularly the 
following, which excites a painfui interest, 
when we consider that the author is a very 
young man, at least so we believe :— 
‘I look forward fearful, 

] look backward tearful, 
For dark seems the future—nor proffers one joy; 

Fair pleasures are flying, 

And fond fancies dyin:s, 
That lightened or gladdened my path whenaboy. 

‘For all that was dearest, 

When kindest and nearest, 
And when best approved, has been called for 
by fate ; 

The coldest of any, 

The valueless many, 
Alone live in hope, and are proudly elate. 

‘The joy-dreams are banished, 

The warm hopes evanished, 

That lured me as Iris attracts the gay child ; 

The radiance that caught me 

Too speedily taught me 
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‘As onward we falter 
All life’s prospects alter, 
But the change the most bitter and clinging— } 
Is when the heart's feelings, 
And gentlest revealings, 
Shrink beneath the world’s merciless stinging. | 
‘Then loveless we wander, 
And joylessly ponder, 
The gloom of the future—the waste of the past, 
Nor grasp at the present, 
Though seemingly pleasant, 
Lest that too should meet disappointment's 
stern blast! 
‘Then Love ’s for the dreamer, 
And Hope’s for the schemer, 
The best chances of life ave still for the brave ; 
But all my prayers rise for, 
And all my heart sighs for, 
Is the silence, the solace, the peace of the grave.’ 
There are a few very pretty sonnets, prin- 
cipally addressed to Mr. Dalby’s friends, 
Which display a very amiable feeling, and 
do ! to the head and heart of the 
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author. 


Attic Fragments ; or, Characters, Cusioms, 
Opimons, and Scenes. By the Author of 
Modern Athens, and Babylon the Great. | 
3vo. pp. 379. London, 1825. Knight 
and Lacey. 

Tue author of this work has risen into rapid, 

and by no means undeserved populartty, by 

his Athens and Babylon,.which, though often 
satirical, and sometimes illiberal, are very 
clever works. The Attic Fragments are not | 
altogether new, many of them having, as the | 
author states, ‘already been published, or at) 
least printed, but in connection with other 
matters, of a more temporary nature. They 
have,’ he says, § been written at different 
times, and consequently under impressions 
in so far varying with those times ;’ but he 
adds, and we think it not improbable, that) 
‘they are almost all the result of more consi- 
deration and labour than are usually bestow- | 
ed upon the same portion of an extended 
work.’ They consist of a series of about 
twenty well-written essays and sketches on 
various subjects, literary and political; they | 
are marked by the same acuteness and off- | 
hand decision which distinguish the other 
works of this writer, and exhibit fewer in- 
stances of negligence of style. The first pa-_ 
per gives a lively, though somewhat coloured | 
sketch of St. Stephen’s, its members, and the 
usual routine of the proceedings, with good 
portraits of Canning and Brougham, who are 
afterwards treated of more at length in a sepa- 
rate article. The second paper is a sort of ' 
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by what fading colours my eyes were beguiled. 


‘Now dreary and drooping, 

And wan and unhoping, 

through life’s remnant of lingering days, 
With nought to enlighten, 

Or soften, or brighten, 


The fat-spreading gloom that my dim eye sur- 
veys. 


ae 


I creep 


‘The tree boyhood planted, 


philosophical essay on the tyrauny of influ- 
ence; but we have no space to notice every 
article. There is an amusing story of a Scotch | 
baillie and sheriff seizing a volume of La- | 
croix’s Fluxions in Irench for a revolution- 
ary treatise, because the terms radical and , 
l’integrationdcs radicals frequently occurred in , 
it. The article entitled the Reign of George 
the Third gives a good, but necessarily brief, 





Wild storms, and not years, have made branch- 
less and broken : 
Of all its old glory | 
To tell the sad story, 


‘rushed trunk remains<ea {00 
‘oxen! 


ane 


olor 1 Y) 
ite jucnt 


And young feeling haunted, | I 


/ jn that period, 


‘have been n 


volitical view of the state of Lurope during 
that eventful half-century, and the influence 
it has had in changing the aspect of society. 
After noticing the great spread of knowledge 

and the rapid advances that 
dein the sciences, the author 
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Mirus ceonecucdces. 


' menaced its freedom. 


| ruins,—St. Andrew’s, as the 
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‘ The grand advantage, however, to which 
all the others are owing, or at least without 
which they would have been of comparatively 
little value, is the improvement which has 


‘taken place in the art of printing, and the 


consequent circulation of information; and 
while this remains, the world is completely 
secured against any great or general relapse 
into ignorance. The rulers of the world 
find, that when they do wrong, the press 
is an all-powerful corrector of their errors; 
and therefore they, from time to time, have 
But it has gene- 
rally happened, that what it has been in 


danger of losing in one century, it has 
| ° P . ° ? 
‘gained in another; and, indeed, the de- 


sire of information, and an appetite for 


| books, have now become so very general, 
that it is absolutely beyond the power of 
anything human to destroy the freedom of 


the press. That freedom is, no doubt, some- 
times abused to licentiousness; but the in- 
stances in which the press has done harm are 
so very few, compared with those in which it 
has done good, that those who would lay 
upon it any restrictions which might circum- 
scribe its utility, must be numbered among 
the enemies of mankind. What has often 
been said of religion, may be said of the 
press—* It never quarrels with any man till 
he first quarrel with it.”’ 

Major Macturk, which, though called a 
fragment, and is in fact so as to story, is the 
longest article in the volume. The ‘ British 
Public in 1819," is rather heavy for a work 
professing to be attic, and is much tiferior 
to another article on Political Parties. The 
Blacksmith of Glamnais is * ower long a tale’ 
in verse. Perhaps one of the best papers, 
and (we believe) original, is entitled An 
Excursion. It relates to a journey made in 
Pifeshire by the author and two friends ; one 
a botanist, and the other a geologist. The 
tour includes several clever descriptions of 
places and character, a few of which we 
quote, The tirstis of St. Andrew's and Falk- 
land :— 

‘In Fife, if we abate the cleanliness and 
comfort of the cottagers, which are very un- 
common, and the dementia (Fifishness) of the 
lairds, which is by no means so, there 
only two subjects out of which even a book- 
maker could make anything—the aged ety 
of St. Andrew’s, and the old palace of Falk- 


land; and both of the 


are 





e are famous only as 
place where Bu 
chanan taught, and Falkland as that whence 
James the Fifth sallied out to captivate the 


| hearts and corrupt the manners of the Fifan 


fair. Of the first of these I would say, th 
its college 1s still in existence : that rts pro- 
fessors lecture and drink tea (not forgetting 
to dine) during the cold months of the year, 
and play golf during the summer ones; that 
its daughters sizh as much and as long for 
the holy bands of matrimony, as any maidens 
in the country ; that the sea encroaches upon 
the one side of it; and that the other side 
does not encroach much upon the land. Still 
it is St. Andrew’s,—or rather it rs still St. 
Andrew’s. 

‘Of Falkland, I would 
it 
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tL 


and can say more, 
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Scotland’s merry 
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' 3 7% oan , 
tnae qaandaern 


lion ans may rae 


about; an’ the gude-wife threcps, that ave 
in’ the tumulus was opened, there has been 
, ‘? 
:unco unearthly souch amo’ the broom i 
’ ’ ” . 7” 
the gioammns 


‘My geological —— ‘anion was the fore- 
to follow laird within the saered 
,not only because he was’ more con- 


gs Ler 


’ 
> 
Lhe 


he knew 
inouse to the elephant. 
A bone was handed to him, which he pro- 
ito be the tibia of a man of gigantie 
CGAUInCHSIONS, 

‘+ J tell’d you that, 
doot buat Acricola hi 
| doot o't. idrit, 
awfin par oO 
tooth wad satr 

str thm pret? 


‘ffere the botanist 


he had no pee si experic nee in pie ilies 
logy of Roman emperors, 
of skeletons from the 


WY) > 
WNouUunece 


* sald 


’ 1 
msel’; no the least 


(sur desate us! he’ 
hiws o his ain, for 
the biggest cart-hofse in a’ 


7 
ne 


steppe <d forward: 


was also a medical student, though of more 
brief standing : and looking at the tooth, pe 


’ 
obse rved, with much composurt 
the tooth belonged toa human warr - 


warrior must have heen tine t 


4] 


wat 
7 
AP 


DOME 


Nebuchadnezzar himscif; because from the | | 
form of the tooth, as well as from the mixing ling, and pence calculations, and they esti- 
of the enamel in plates with the bone, he mate their labours not by what they will pro- 
| could demonstrate that, according to Cuvier, duce, but by what they have cost. Such i3 
in ! fod anat ress.” ine case with Dr. Kitchiner, who, in con- 
i } } lit \ chor nT i. cluding his work tells the reader or pur: 
. at Ui oust, “Sif voucan CAaser, that he has it for saath part of what 
bon e mould the astragalus or the | the author has paid for nd that he may 
te ul ihe cul pro- | réad it in 35 50th part a the time it cost 
veil mts ! . him to write it; in plain words, _the bey 
Waitin in every 3 it doctor declares, that the knowledge he com 
bis One in unieatos in this volume, has cost him thirly 
Hb : C7900 in rooney, including, 
Ly d mn ti fein | e \V the fifty-one telescoy 
Sia OU! | It ey iil +] { { OSS . 
Al ( a ; lL, for mas Vhouch not the most prolitic, yet Dr 
i. doh that < + Nitehiner is one of the most multifarious and 
lore | 1 rt ic writers of the day; at one time, We 
' Pura, | | i find him his name implies, a Adfehine’, 
i ytpcr] ub tl Gti Ol bye , i LOW tO Inve nt, nota new ck sire, v 
mech ch \ d, Lil i il a ne ure is of cratifvi o it, and coaxing tht 
wn even by ¢ ind cl me tid-bit:; we next find hin, 
‘Umph? Ait to mi all the 1Y) tude of his dignity, as a pliysl- 
Ol | cian, teaciing how to invigorate and prolong 
’ t il } mto ant hfe, and procure a good appetite when about 
4 _* ° ¥ 
< anes botanist wi Mi 4 ter on a friend; the financial afials 
er TY, al ubt eheeper next occupy his attento! 
by C H ti Tas hie] hy WwW to keep hel count 
Li Dest mann thouch not we presunn 
! \ 1, t | Weentry. Asac ‘ful dis} SION | 
tt { t VA C4 { 1 ¢ } ith. rnd sing Yb 
i wot of the forn the doctor has writt sth , 
\o | uy the subject; and lest persons, W’ 
" Sit a tO ) my- mat ‘ht. should not kno w how to €.n} i yy the: 
i t's awa’ to dinne quired talent, or ousepey it, hie has € dite 
: rein J \ yl at lowal. National. and Sea-S Songs of Lng: 
Lgl » { Kt Liar n- land: and lastly, as cookin ts housekeep Ine 
othe h . de singing, must all have an end in us seb 
» and kept Tha iy. the wo thy ee smooths the he 7 ye 
dinner was lin quantity, and far from death by teaching us ‘The Pleasure of makite 
not «t drowned his a Will,’--: pleasure which many = 
"4 lps, na ere We WiroO | are % rt LO delay «Ls lone as possibl ia 
ser we this Dr. kitehiner | done and u 
_ A ihe Oul 1 dope iti tthe part ry “tion 


all sorts 


the laird, “ nae | 


1 had an | 
there’s a | 


7 tha * if 
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pea — — a ene A ee 
leave, Drouthydikes was under the table 
The laird treated us very kindly, mad no 


| stay during the night, called us by daybreak 
| in the morning ; and, observing to my com- 
yanion, that he must “* Haud oot o” the To ad 
o’ Nebuchadnezzar and Balaam’s ass,” led 
us to the site of Dunsinane Castle. We 
_returned to breakfast, and when that was 
‘over, the laird, on purpose, no doubt, ty 
| prevent us rei spoiling the story of Agrico: 
lars bones, sent his carriage with us “as far 
as we likit,”—and we took it to the ancien 
burgh of Torfar, in which our stay was a; 
bri ef as p ossible.’ 

With this extract we conclude: Attie 
Fragments, if they do not add to, will con. 
firm, the hterary reputation of the author, 
who is a man of keen observation and djs- 
cernment 
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or Telese SCOPES ; being the Result of Thirty 
Years’ Levperine née with Fifty-one Tele. 
SCOPCS, of from One to Nine Inches Diane- 
ter, in the Possession of Willtam Kitchin? 

j JM. . 12mo0. pp. 485. London, 1 
Whittaker. 

Tue men of trade, residing east of Temple 

Rar, in estimating the value of anything, say 

it is worth all it will bring; authors, however, 

are not to be contined to such pound, shil- 
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go not present him with proofs, substantial as | 


his best dinner, of its sense of his publica- 
tons, and erect monuments to his memory, 
why then we say, the world is extremely un- 
grateful. 

But although the epicure may rest Dr. 
Kitchiner’s fame on his Cook's Oracle ; the 
mistress of a family or the housekeeper praise 
most his Ledger; the provident man thank 
him most for rendering Making a Will a Plea- 
gure; the embryo Brahams and Stephenses 


chant his praises for his Observations on | 
and the patriot and tlre sailor eulo- | 


Singing : 
gize him for his collection of Loyal and Sea- 
Songs; yetald must laud him for the Econo- 
my of the Eyes—that is, all who have eyes, 
and those who have not, being unable to ap- 
reciate its merits, may be excused from of- 
isin an opinion. 


Although this work is called a second part | 


of the Economy of the Eyes, yet treating, as 
it does almost exclusively, on telescopes, it is 
complete in itself. Few persons—perbaps 
bo amateur, living dead—ever devoted 
more tine or attention to the subject than 
Dr. Kitchiner, who has spare | neither pains 
nor expense to gain information; and being, 
like Seneca, a person to whom ‘the most in- 
teresting discovery would have no charms, if 
he was to be the sole deposit: ry of it, he 
makes his knowledge public; and that, ine. In 
amanner se plain, that he who runs may read 

The work is the more valuable, as no preced- 
ing treatise on Op tics or astronomy contains 
directions for the application of various mag- 
nifying powers to telescopes of different con- 
structions. There is not, perhaps, much me- 
thod in Dr. K. ’s arrangement of the subject, yet 
there is scarcely a single fact connected with 
t, that is not treated in a skilful and satisfae- 

torymanner. While the doctor takes nothing 
on trust, he is by no means insensible to the 
merits of others, and does great justice, as 
well as service, to opticians, by showing 
how often their instruments or themselves 

may be blamed by persons unskilled in 
the use of telescopes. On this subject, he 
says: —* If T was an optician, | would about 


a willingly waltz blindfolded and barefoot | 


among red-hot ploughshares, laid at unequal 
distances from each other, as have all my te- 
lese ‘Opes tried by that truly troublesome test, 
afixed star. We know not where to make 
an extract that will do justice to the author: 
We shall, however, quote, as perhaps the 
Most generaily useful, his direction ‘how to 
adjust oT set a telesc ope?’ —_ 
‘From the want of knowing how to adjust 

‘ telescope to distinct vision for different dis- 
tances, I have not been much surprised when 

have heard some people complain most 
clanorously, that they never met with a glass 
tough which they could see distinctly, “and 

ers, that their eye is always so strained | 
v looking through a telescope that they are 
afraid to use one. ; 
> etowever, to look through a good glass 
i: Its accurately adjusted, 1 believe 1s 

Ty little, if any more fatigue to the eye, 


an it is to look with as earnest attention at | 


‘a same object, for the same length of time, 
Ith the naked eye. 


“It should be explained, to those who have 


em eee ee 
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‘More vlasses have been condemned for 
the want of ths knowledge than from any 
other cause, and more eye and object-glasses 
have been spoiled. Those who are not aware 
_ of it suppose that when they turn their glass 
to an object to which itis not adjusted that 
its glasses want wiping, and they keep rub- 
bing, till in alittle time they render them 
about as unfit to look through as ground 
ulass. 

‘Sometimes a film or fog forms between the 
obrect-zilasses, or, as the optical phrase is 
| ** the el: isses .sweat: 


not been accustomed to use telese ypes, that 
if every part of the instrument is a erfect, and | 
pe rfectly clean—that if objects do not appear | 
peetectly distinet, and s! harply defined, that | 
fault must arise either from the various parts 
of the telescope not being properly adjusted 
to each other, or to the instrument not being 
adjusted to the eye of the person observing. 
* Fach person oug cht to set a telescope 
for his own eye; for almost every eye, even 
3; of people of the same age, has its peculiar | 
focus. 
| © Persons unaccustomed to adjust a teles- 
| cope are often unable to do so with that de- 
| gree of nicety which is needful to produce 
| perfectly distinct vision; and it is extremely 
| difficult for another person to do so for them, 
however well acquainted with the 


; 
Wheu this happen 
they must be taken out of their cell and wiped 
with a bit of soft leather or of very fine silver 
paper, but vever do this but when it is abso- 
lutely needtul, and then, take care to replace 
| e | usual pe- | them in the same position; 7s seldom re- 
| culiarities of the eye at various ages: thus ; quisite oftener than once or twice in a year, 
the most interesting parts of tele SCODIC exh | Nor wipe the object or eye-ulass CXCE pt they 
| bitions are often seen but very imperfe tly. | really require it—as often as you wipe them 
| =* fo give some idea of the focus, opticians — you seratch them a little. 
| sometimes draw a line round the tube, ‘To see an object distinetly at 
| the tele: COVE 1s a’ common 
eve at the vistar ce Cc omimonly re quire d. 


wh ere any 
the steht of the 
must 


person of twenty years 


most distinct for distance, the longer and olde: 


/ person, the longer the tube be draw 


‘As the reader may have observed thatthe | out. Thus, if 





| spying- olasses which are im use at watering ; age, who has a common eye, has a Husted A 
place Ss, and ats Ml, have a mark on thei tube vluss, for distinct visi yn at the distance of 
| Which is walled the place to set it to; very | sixty yards, and wishes to set it so thata per- 
| few persons have any idea th at every varia- | son of turty or fifty years of age, who uses 
t tion in the distance of the ol ect, or the ave | convex spectacles of thirty- six or thirty tnches 
of the pers nny Ti Lap: 2 sa variation of the ad- | focus, may see as distinetly with it an object 
justment of the glass. at the distance of sixty yards—he must pull 
‘When you use a telescope, hold the outer | out the tube about the eighth of an inch tur- 
i tube in one hand, and the inner with the ther, —more or less, as the eye is longer oi 
other hand. . oF through the centre of the | older, the t lescope is longer or shorter: and 
glass at the object y yu Wish it'to show vou, | the magnitying power, and the distance of te 
| and adjust it pe: atiently and precisely thus :— | object, are more or less,— or rey must look 
| press the eve-tube towards the o biect-elass, | through the g'ass with their spectacles on 
| Vision wil! gradually increase in distinctness | * Near-sighted people, when hess wear their 
bow the eyc- class a ipproaches its i r dis- | spectac ‘le 3, See at the Sathie focu Sas pe rsolis 
| tance from the ay ye Cte: vlass, and when the Te, wh o have acommon « ye —without their spec- 
the object will be seen perfectiy and shi arply | tacles the ba ye must be pushed in nearer to 
defined; if the eye- tube be put in beyond the | the object-glas 


proper distance, the object will again become | 
indistinct, and in that case the eye-tube must | 
be withdrawn again: a ver ry little pr actice | 
will enable a person e asily to obtain the pre- 
cise point at 
ness can be 
ter way of 


‘The best way of holding a glass. 
‘Ifyou put it up to vour right eve, 


' with your lett han Ancbn such at 


hold it 
nanner, that 
| the lett arm forms a blind betore the lett eve. 
which the most e rfect distinet- | | ‘Some tidgetty folks, when not looking 
obtained. This is a much bet- | through their glass, keep, ever aud anon, 
adjusting a glass than to put it up | pawing, and wipes the eve or the object- 





| to the eye, and then pull out the inner tube ; ; glass;—neather of these should be touched, 

| by which act, if the tube docs not slide regu- | except when it is absolutely necessary to 

! larly, or is shorter than you expect, it may | clean them, and then, only with a bit of soft 
suddenly slip out, and strike your eye, and | leather, fine linen, or the finest silver pa- 

| plant a cataract. } pe a 

| ‘The greater the magnifying power of a In a note, Dr. Witchener gives the follow 


| glass, the gre 
ing it. 
‘If you wish 


or nearer; for 


rater nicety Is required in adjust- | Ing anecdote of 

| Jesse Ramsden :— 
‘It was his custom to retire in the evenn 
what he considered the most comtortab.c 
nhc Ha : variation of adjustment is re- ; corner in the house, and take his seat close to 
quired ; . of the distance of the eye piece | the kitchen fire-side, in order 
from the pianos class, which must be dimi-j| plan for the forming a 
| Riad in the be te uy that the distance 8 OF scheine tor the 


t iat celebrated ‘ puicta' ’ 


| to see anything further off, 

| each variation of distance, a‘ to 
| 

| fo draw SOtit 
new instrument, or 
improvement of one already 


| the o} ect Is increased, This caution is q nade. The re, with his drawing implements 
Ine cessary—I have met with many bersons on the table before fuin, a cat sittung on one 
I who have condemn ed ¢ glass because they | side, and a certain portion ot bread, butter, 
| could only see some ob ects distine tly with il, 


tne ot! ie! 


and a small mug of porter placed on 
While 


and for others they found It useless—mierely, | four or five apprepuces commonty made 
| because they had not been told, that every | up the circle, he amused himself with whist- 
| variation of the distance of the object requires \ ling the favourite air, or sometimes 


SID gInS 
a corresponding varlution 11) thea dy u; an ent. ' tie old 


ballad ot,- 
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‘ft she is not so true to me, 
What care Ito whom she he 
What care 1, what care [, to whom she be ' 
and appe ired. in this domestic con- 


When he occasionally sent 


group, 
t utedly hay py. 
tor a workinan, to give him necessary direc- 
tions concerning what he wished to have 
done, he first showed the recent finished 
pian, then explained the different parts of it, 
and nerally goneluded by saying, 
s-2, man, let ustev to find fault with it;” and 
tis, by putting two heads together, to seruti- 
ize his own performance, some alteration 
was probably made for the better. And 
WiiadttVe 


torming, if it aid not fully answer the intend- 
, ’ ° ’ ‘ P “ a 
ea design, he would immediately Say, alter a | 
? ‘ ? = * \ ] ‘ _ . >? srvc ‘? ; 
bilhie eCXRAMMATOCON Of the Work, ’ bobs, man! 


this won’tdo; we must have at it again;” 


and thie n the 


ind a new instrument becun. 


such perscverance, ae succeeded in bringing 
various mathen 1, philosophical, and as- 
ical instruments to perfection. The | 
theocolite for terrestrial measurements, | 
’ 1) altitude imstrument for astro- | 
nomy, will always be monuments of his fer- | 
ble, penetratine, arduous, superior genius! 
there cannot be a lover (especially of this | 
more ditticult part) of philosophy, in any 
qaarter of the globe, but must admire tue 
abilities of Jesse Ramsden UV 


ircely sav that we sincerely re- 
wtooimend Dr. Kitchiner's very 
work to all who have oeceasion to u 


copes, and wish to 


Wao heed <c: 


e teles- 


tuest ofthem. I:ven opticians may consult 
this volume to mite tae. 
| ree Ib SPpeCOLlasdh = =Sail litt)ed and rC} ered 
u f { Lore Se dent, ana grmged 
” es f bout C4SOS, € if ulated lo rhe « 
are é LEOULY Lie i Nit "CSS Ns! TUS f 
iis Procress. By Jousn Carey, LL.D. 
} roi bain t vol. 12mo 1825 
{ hiafin 4 f dion fecem le fred, 
xs Caney, LL.D. 1 vol. 12me 
t Simpkin and Marshall 
eady had oecasion to notice th 
hienly ou itabours ot Dr. Care rt! 
j ) (>i ’ 1! B i! itt 1?) ’ 
de J y a \ to He int i} ed in every 
ry’ WW y et old nist action ¢ tine pu- 
Lis the « t of the nraister. Other me- 
theuas are 0 v, | it israrcty that 
4 | Li) Call Give atl ) iG wh at t 
doine, whereas Dr. Ca leads his pupil, 
step by te}, as Kuchd leads the voun 
i 


+ } , . ' ' 
Feopetrn thi, sO Lrrart t . & ir bin i f \ s foi 


sure in the imstruction he reeeives, an 
Ct Willi ¢ i i ] rWwith f. Lit 
whathe has already learned, and encounter) 
[1 1 | eee Le, ‘ . « } wer 1) 
bhUMUTLICS Wilhort li; rCul A being til 
to surmount therm. 
“Ss nis t wractoer of the little wor 
utiler noti which ly clal Lp! 
Onest th Oo. | r Vi hy ' 
qxaruples al \ Lc! ! l L hy s tU t! 
( i . £35 Gas | ita } +s | 
f \ Ic iit} i 
tity \ } . to | 1 Oo} ‘ pian 
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'so varied as the first, 


. Now 


rexpense an instrument had cost in | 


whole of that was put aside, | 
by means of 


ot the 


! such), in 
excellent | 


know how to make the | 


LITE TUAT y Chi RONIC! 
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FHS ANTIQUARY’S PORTFOLIO. 
(C’onciuded trom p. ( 

Tre second volume of ‘this work ts not quite 
containing, as it does, 
from several works recently 


RORSY 


copious extracts 


| published, though the sclections are generally 
Anti- 


well made, and fairly come into the 
quary’s Portfolio; still we say a man of Mr. 
Forsyth’s industry might have procured much 
rarer matter; his work is, however, 
able and so entertaining, that we 


7 
SO reade 
} 
should 


show ourselves very caplous if we quarrelled | 
want of anv real or | 


1 


with the author for the 
imacinary Improvement which may occur to 


us. A memoir of Evelyn, some historical 


particulars of Londen from Mitzstephen, an | 


f the lord mavor’s show al nil Gog 
: from Hone’s Mysteries ; extracts 
from Warner's Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels, Gages Antiquities of Ifengrave, 
Pepys’s Memoirs, and Veitch and Brysson’s 
Memoirs, &e. form a considerable portion 
second volume; there are, howeve Y, 
many other articles of a rarer quality, from 
which we sh 


recount 


all make a few extracts. The 
first is an aneedote of the Enelisi nobility : 
‘In 1: 178, seorg 
ford, was depri ve l of his titles, by authority 
of parliament. For what? for hich treason ? 
No. For high crimes and m ise meanours ? 
No; but for that euilt (if it may be called 
which many a noble pe cr has been 


since involved—for poverty ! Blackstone’s 


observations on this singular event, des 
attention: ** A peer cannot lose his nobility 
but by death or attainder ; shoudl there was 
an instance in the reign of Edward LV., oi 
the degradation of George Nevile, Duke of 
Bedford, on account of his poverty, whieh 
rendered him . . 

But tus is a singular instanee, which : 


crves 


Serves 
it 
h rap aft narliay ~—T inanal 
Hower ai }) UiiwIBenml, Alda, 
7 
in happened but ence, to show how 
. 

| Nye ry 1, tty ry ct * sae ore oem 
the park ment hicilal bi eth OO GAC Piiile 
» e = eo 9 
St) nion a power, 


once, to show tit 


} a oi 
ood articie on We a7 


‘ad . gs 
io1in O1 touciing 


for the kino’s evil, we are told that— 


J CQ.’ Ss os a Bice } : 
‘In 168%, the king touched eight thousand 
I pital lred alllld SVC! tV- Src 1) rs dh. Be cA 
}? ? ’ t ? , + : Y, 
ren , Liat n Viliisi Yr Cae 
! 
Dun 1} { tas to ainouitto a 
} } 4 . ’ 
( ) ict } 7 a 110 : 4 {3 V\ | Lbeteud nN. Vet, 
4 
’ 
upon any new d ration of heating, trey 
° ! ’ ? 
> fast if none had applied 
. 2 
} te. eo, 
) rl th a nNOoOvsStLOUsS a \ 1» 
x @ ' 7 ! 1 
yoty t , 1 began to aechn 
] 4 
Cath ( in Vv: O exercise DIS 
I i rive I Lil i 3s Ho 
1 1 1 ; 
yousew !] \ t! Ol » tr Nn, be- 
Cause Pe spoke with conicmipt Of AKhing 
J SeSpe Sane ees : 4 ’ ae "y ee os 
Charli S pretensions to tne cure of scrofula, 
i 
’ J ’ + 1 } ? ®&. , ee 
* Charl Bernard bat made tius toucl mY 
— Dn ce ae Ho ee ih 
t } t L tid V ali bi tile time, tli ne 


an it turned out 


heusind Mbiantenesson. 0 
’ | 


- 19, . : ‘ ‘ a ? tT «wl } 
“i a | al wate WN, sat ei fal stead atl Gil- 
‘ '* ‘ é ee > a 
“sy y ee Pe Lil L S1 - te bi Li\ 
} ’ . , 
one cont®not have thouzht it, if ene had not 
o. @ 
‘ ’ 
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“most noted one. 


» Nevile, Duke of scd- | 
battle, and to 


im 
_ ' 
iA} els x 


1 7 i 
ppenea Dut | 





'dotes of the mas 


EL 


army, which was to march against the Scot 
in the year 1336 :— . 
‘To two men chosen to go inte the £5. q 
army agaist Scotland - - - .] 0 y 
For cloth, and to the taylor for mak- 
ing itintogowns - - - - .Q ¢& ll 
For two pair of gloves and a stick or 
Staff - - - - = = = + -0 0 Q 
Fortwo horses - - - + - - -115 g 
| For shoeing these horses - - -0 0 4: 


For two pair of boots for the light ’ 
horsemen - -« 2+ = = -« « .9 20 
Paid to a lad for going with the 
mayor (to Lenn), to take care of 
the horses- - - - - - - -0 03 
Expenses for the horses of two light 
Lorgemen for four days before they 
departed - - - © . = = -0 1 Q 
The following is a remarkable instance of 
the atiection of a foster brother in Wales, 


where eases of the sort were very frequent : 

fidelity of Robin ap Inko, foster- 
brother to Tevan ap Vychan, of the oun of 
eased, in the reign of Edward LV., was a 
In a fatal feud, between 


é The 


feven and his brother-in-law, Rys ap Howel, 


the latter expecting a fray, ‘provided a bute 
cher to murder Ievan in the confusion of the 
him he gave orders in these 
The butcher net being acquainted 
with Teven, Ap Rys said, “ Thou shalt soon 
discern hin from the rest by his stature, and 
There is a 
foster-brother of his, one Robin ap Inko, a 


terms. 


he will make way before him. 


little fellow, that useth to match him behind : 
take heed of him, for be the encountre never 
so hot, his eye is ever on his foster-brother 

and so it happened. 
treac! seeing the 


treachery, and butcher 


od him on the head 


} 


ther. The pi atrimony of his faithful follower 
Aas in the pu rish of Llanderfel ; 

day retains the name of Tyd din Inko.’ 

The next anecdote relates to the value oi of 

money, the price of cattle, and the eonvivial 

coptury i— 


ir Roger Moyston had a great intiinat 


Fm) 


Bycl ton. 


—_—_—_—_——, 107 4. 


cae Moysten, 
‘« Dear Pyers 
‘st hope y Ou will excuse me for ask- 


. 


ing for the £4 you owe me for the pair of 


for | want the money to mm ike Ul 
P20 to send my son to Oxford next week. 
‘« Tam, dear Pyers, 
‘<< Your's, Kc. Ke. 
cee ROGER MOYSTE N. 


morniug ? Mine aches confounde adly.” 
‘At tus time money was SO scarce, 
{4 was a price for a pair of oXeD 5 
barone t of Moysten was t! ,0ug! it ver 
ith S¢ 90 13 ius heir ay parent to the unive 
20 in his pocket.’ 
Mn Forsvt)h relates some singu 
niiicence, folly, 
ritv et the Prencl nobility in the 


¢ 


lar ane ail 





Robin suspected the 
watcli- 
ing his opportuni ity, came behind him and 
on the moment in 
which he had come behind ITevan, and had 
aimed one at that of his beloved foster-bro- 


and to this 


habits of our ancestors in the seventeenth 


with Pyers Pennant, his contemporary neighi- 
Both seem to have been 
Ompanlons, as 1s evident from the P.5. 
| to the following curious epistle :— 


low does your head do tus 


that 
. an i the 


ry liberal 


rsit) 


‘and harla- 
twelitt 
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utury, taken fromthe records of Languedoe: 
‘In 1174, lienry Lf. of France, called 
together the seigneurs of La mmguedoc, in order 
«9 mediate a peace between the Count of 
Toulouse and the King of Arragon. As 
ifenry, however, did not attend, the nobles 
.} nothing to do but to emulate each other 
mn wild magnifteence, extending to msanity. 
Among other imstances, the Countess U rvel 
cont to the meeting a diadem worth four 
tous: nd modern pounds, to be pl iced on the 
hoad of a wretched buffoon. The Count of 
Toulouse sent a donation of £4000 to a fa- 
courite knight, who distributed that sum 
among all the poorer knights that attended 
the meeting. The Seigneur Guillaume Gios 
de Martel, gave an immense dinner, the 
viands being all cooked by the flame of wax 
Bat the singalarly rational magniti- 
Bertrand Rimbault, attracted 


\ 


bape rs 
rence of Count 
the loudest applause ; 
about Beaneaire to plough up the soil; and 


then he proudly and openly sowed therein | 
mount of fifteen | 
Piqued at this , 


sinall pieces of mouey, to the a 
hundred Enetish guineas. 
princely extravagance, and determined to 
outdo his neighbours in savage brutali ty, if 
he could not in prodigality, the Lord Rai- 
mond Vernons ordered thirty of his most 
heautiful and valuable horses to be tied to 
stakes, and surrounded wiih dry wood; he 
then heroically hghted the piles, and con- 
cumed his favourites alive. 

‘The literary character of the same age 1s 
marked by a curious pun on the nate of 
Alexander Nequam, a good gramimarian, 
and a writer of Latin poctry. Jie was bred 
at the university Paris: and when he de- 
sired to be re-aduntted into St. Atban’s Priory, 
the abbot answered, ** Si bonus sis Venias: 
i ncquamn nequaquan.” Displeased at this 
allusion, he ever after called himself Neck- 
ham.’ 

The origin of fairs and festivals, by Mr. 
Whitaker, and an account of the ancient 
scotch Highlanders, are interesting articles 
Wwe shall, howe 
conclusion, first recommending his work most 
cordial'y to the public. Itisan account of the 


of 


. 
, 





for he set the peasants | 


' merchants o if rising eminence, 


-_—— 





form habit being a complete suit of light grey 
cloth or drab colour, with a slouched hat and 
lank hair. Few persons living sixty or one 
hundred miles from town ever saw it. Going | 

to London was then deemed a matter of real | 
importance, and was considered as a memo- 
rable event in the hfe of the party who had 
the hardihood to undertake it. Country 
shopkeepers, who lived at this distance, ge- 
nerally had their goods sent them, and their 
requests compbed with in consequence of 
written orders. 

‘The city and west end of the town kept 
equal distances. No merchant scarcely lived 
out of the former; his residence was always 
attached to the counting-house ; and his cre- 
dit, in a great measure, depended upon his 
observing those circumstances. The first 
emigration of the merchants from the city, 
about sixty years ago, was to [atton G rarden : 
bet none but men who had secured a large 
fortune, and whose ereJits were beyond the 
smallest censure, durst take this flight. The 
lawyers, too, lived mostly in thei inns of 

court, or about Westminster Hall; and the 
players all in the vicinity of the two theatres. 
(Juin, Booth, and Wilks, lived almost con- 
stantly in or about Bow Street, Covent Gar- 
den; Colley Cibber in Charles Street; Mrs. 
Pn itehard in Craven Buildings, Drury Lane ; 
ly Havard in Henrietta Street; and Gar- 
rie my a ereat part of his life, in Southampton 
Street. q he inferior players lived or lodged 
in Little Russel Street, Vinegar Yard, and the 
little courts about the Garden, and the vete- 
ran Macklin always about James Street, or 
under the Piazzas*.’ 

‘The audience then had their different 
complexion likewise ; no indifferent or vulgar 
person scarcely ever frequented the pit, and 
very few women. It was composed of young 
barristers, and 


' students of the inns of court, who were 1 mostly 
| well read in plays, and whos: judgment was 


ver, conclude with the author's 


‘Difference of Manners at the beginning of 


the dust €' niury.—( ‘ovent (rarden, from the 
Year 1730 to 1735, was a scene of mueh dis- 
“eration, being surrounded with taverns and 
hight-houses, This, and the vicinity of Clare 
Market, were the rendezvous of the most of 
the theatrical Wits, who of 

orders, The ordinaries of that day 
were from €d. to 1s. per head; at the latter 
Mere were two courses, and a great deal of 
What the w ork | calls good company, in the 
mixed way. There were pie ite rooms for 
tie higher order of wits and noblemen, where 
much drinking was oecasionally used. 
butchers of Clare Market, then v: ry nume- 
TOUS, were Stanch friends to the players ; 
and on ever 


Ve 


re composed 
Various 


the house “the early appearance of those for- 
midable crities made an awful impression. 
“The manners of the town and country, 
Were very distinct at that period to what 
Y were at the close of the last centurv. A 
conn ryinan in town was instantly kr own by 
“ Gless as wellas manners: the almost uni- 


‘ 
t 


claimed Macklin, 


The | 


' sion of this kind would be endured; 

dread of riot or disturbance in | 

j ° 
not exist: 





in general worth ‘attending yr to. There were 
few riots or disturbances; the gravity and 
ood sense of the pit not only kept the house 
in order, but the players li kewise. The pro- 
logues in those days, and in times long before 
them, deprecate | the Jue gment of the pit, 
where the critics lay in knots, and whose 
favourable opinion was pone intly courted. 

‘None but people of independent fortunes 
and avowed rank and situation, ever pre- 
sumed. to into the boxes: and all the 
lower part of the house, laid out in boxes, 
were sacred to virtué and decorum. 
man sat covered in a box, or stood up during 
a performance, but those in the last row, 
where no one’s prospect could be interrupted. 
‘* Neither boots, spurs, nor horses,” once ex- 
‘‘were admitted in those 
days—we were too attentive to the cunning 
of the scene to be interrupted, and no intru- 
but to 
do those days common justice, the evil did 
rakes and puppies found another 
vent for their vices and follies than the re- 
gions of a theatre.” ’ 


* Tie author here falls into the popular 
blunder of calling the colonnade in Covent 
Garden the Piazza, which means a square.— 
>. «> 
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Laconics ; or, the best i" “ords of the best 
Authors. Partl. 18mo0. pp.180. London, 
1825 Boy S. 


| Tuts little work is really composed of gems 





No | 





| of cenius, and so rich in themselves that the 
'editor has not thought it necessary even to 
setthem Isolated as they are, they form an 
inestimable collection of aphorisms, but we 
think they would still have gained in beauty 
and valne by a systematicclassification ; such, 
for instance, as tas adapted in the Percy 
Anecdotes, to which this work forms an ad- 
mirable companion. The editor has given a 
list of the authorities. We suppose Theo- 
phrastus, Bishop Earle, and Vanvenargues, 
are included in the ‘&e. &e. &e.’ We 
could, however, have wished to have seen 
them and many others named. We would 
also recommend the editor to consult The 
Sentences of Publius Syrus, as we know no 
author who has said so many good things in 
30 few words. 

The work is very neatly got up; it is to be 
completed in twelve parts; each part is to 
contain five portraits engraved on steel, 
‘from original paintings er authorized en- 
graved portraits ; those in the first part are 
beautifully executed, and represent Mon- 
taigne, Selden, Chesterfield, Cowley, and 
Swift. 





The Principal Roots of the Latin Language, 
simplified by a Display of thear Incorpora- 
tion into the English Tongue. With Copi- 
ous Notes. Forming Part of Mr. Hall's 
Titellectual System of Education. Royal 
8vo. pp. 147. London, 1825. Taylor. 

Tur empirics who profess to discover a royal 

road to learning, or to teach us how to take 

the temple of learning by assault, are less 
culpable than those masters who, disregard- 
ing every improvement in education and in 
elementary works, would confine its progress 
to the jog-trot routine of the pedagogues of 
the last century. In matters of education, 
Mr. Hall is a bold reformer; and, without 
knowing anything more of the practical re- 
sults of his pl in than he relates (and system- 
mongers are seldom very diftident in speaking 
of their merits), we feel convinced that it 
possesses merit. We are, however, rather 
sceptical, when he telis us that ‘ the space of 
three months is quite sufficient under his 

system to communicate to adults such a 

knowledge of the Latin language as will en- 

able them to translate apy Roman author 
with ease and pleasure.” But even this ra- 
pid acquisition of a language, and that one 
not the most easy of attainment, is nothing 
to what he declares his system has accom- 
plished. ‘ Having,’ he says, £ resolved to 
ascertain the shortest possible space of time 
in which an adult, by directing his entire 
time and attention, could acquire the rudi- 
ments of the grammar, and be able to under- 
go a public examination in trarslating, par- 
sing, and scanning the whole of the first book 
of Virgil's .Eneid, he commenced with a gen- 
tleman who was well versed in English gram- 
mar, but not acquainted in the slightest degree 

with Latin, and at the expiration of only se- 
ven duys he found his pupil qualified to meet 
the proposed examinaticn’—that is, to trana- 
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late, parse, and scan the whole of the first | vice,’ 


book of Virgil! Credat Judaus, we think 
we hear our readers say; but to those Mr. 
Hall would answer as firmly as Major Long- 
bow, though perhaps in less homely terms, 
‘ U pon my life it’s true—what will you lay 
it’s a lie?” In short, he declares the fact 
fully proved in the month of April, 1824. 
Much merit as may be due to Mr. Hall in 
this instance, yet we think it due to his pupil 
that the name of this more than Crichton 
should not be withheld from the public. The 
empiric, however, peeps out in this narrative. 
After stating that this examination took place 
in the presence of about twenty gentlemen, 

‘amongst whom were some persons of dis. 


| ject, 


tinction,’ he says they one and all ¢ urged, in | 


the strongest terms, a speedy and general dif- 
fusion of the system.” [lad they been Parrs 
or Porsons, they could have done no less; 
and we much doubt that either of them would 
have passed the ordeal of Mr. Hall's pupil 
with enual eclat. 

The seeret of Mr. Hfall’s system is in * cul- 
tivating and directing aright the reasoning 
powers, instead of relying on the memory 
alone.” There is something in this, and his 
amplification of the roots of the Latin lan- 
guage is a good step towards its acquirement, 
but we cannot flatter our 


that is one d: iy more than it took to create 
the world, unless, indeed, divine 
power lends its assistance. 


the same 





A Practical Grammar of French Ihe hile 
containing the Laws of Pronunciation, Pro- 
sody, Accentuation, Punctuation, &c. &e. 
The Whole arranged on a New Pructical 
Plan, and illustrated by Stix Hundred Kv- 
tracts from Two Hundred Authors. De- 
signed for the Use of ee By Ga- 
BhIEL Surenne, FF. A.S. BE. 8vo. pp. 
374. Edinburgh, 1925. "Oliver & Boyd. 

Tur object of Mr. Surenne, next to obtain- 

ing scholars and a sale for his book, is to ini- 

tiate students in the precision, eleganee, co- 
piousness, and difficulties, of the French lan- 
guage; his work is certainly calculated to 
facilitate this object, and contains many use- 
ful (though somewhat fanciful) instructions 


peculiarities and delicacics. MM. Surenne 


readers that it 
is to be accomplished | In seven days, though 
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by anything she writes. 


readily believe to he the case; but something | 


more than negative virtue ought to be ex- | 


pected in authors, and indeed Miss (if we 
are not ainiss in calling her so) Edridge 
scarcely does herself justice; for her tale, 


thou ch not the best we have perused since | 
the frst of t! 1? W averle *y novels h: is appe: if- | 
a good moral ' 


ed, is neither de ficient in 
nor destitute of interest. The story re- 
lates to events of the days which are gone, 
since the crusades form a part of the sub- 
and the meident of a good wife sav- 
ing her husband, by sucking the poison from 
his wound, inflicted by a dagger, is rendered 
striking, not only by the fact itself, but by 
the w: ay in which it is told. The novel, in- 
deed, Is alto: re ther ave ry re adable one , aud 
will, we doubt not, be ‘ke: pt moving’ among 
the lovers of tales of fi ae and thus aug- 
ment the treasury of the Keepers of circulat- 
ing libraries. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MICHAEL KELLY. 
Tire recollections of an old man who has 
mixed much in society, aud possesses a re- 
tentive memory can scarcely ful of being 
interesting. Such are the Reminiscences of 
Michael Kelly of the [talian Opera, who 
always possessed a fund of aneedote and 
good humour. Te has reheved his 
fits of the gout by writing his Me 
The work jot yet her i published, ana 


lately 
MmMOLrs. 


} 
Has 


therefor »we offer no eritical remark, but give | 


the following aneedotes, as an antepast to 
whet the appetite for a more substantial 
neal of the same viands. 

‘A tenor singer of the name of Gabrielli, 
brother of the great female singer of that 
hame, was engaged at Viena. Before he had 
got through five bars of his first song the 
critics _— to hiss and hoot (and very de- 
servedly so, for he was execrable), saying, 
* Get aw: av, TOU curse deraven 7? * Get off, 
vou goat!’ On which he caine forward and 


addressed the audience very mildly. ** You 
faney vou are mortifying me, by hooting me ; 
you are grossly deceived: on the coutrary, [ 


walend your judgment, for [solemnly de- 


die to you that [ never app eared on any 


divides his work into seven parts, each of 
which contains numerous cxamples; the first | 


—-that treating of phonology, or the doctrine 


of sounds, is the most ingenious, perhaps the | 


most useful, containing, as it does, ** the de- 
finitions of all the regular and irregular sounds 
of the French language, 
their organic formations, and a new method 
of representing the sound of words.” M. Su- 
renne appears to have studied the philosophy 
of language, and his work dis splays consider- 
able talent. 


—+ ~~ 
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The Highe sf Castle and the Tassel (! or, 
Events of the Days which are gone. a 
Resecca Enripor, Author of the Scrint- 
um. 3 vols. 12m. London, 8205. W hit- 
taker. 


Tw a verv brief dedication to ‘everybody,’ 
the author assures rd will not 
be led astrav. nor the wicked ¢onfi 


us that the go 


the explanation of 


| Stave 
for obtaining a complete knowledze of its | 


(his wife In 


without reeciving the sa 
and sometimes much worse !" 
though it produced a momentary laneh, 
could not procure a second appearance for 
the poor fellow.’ 

While at Rome, Welly frequently saw 
Cardinal York, brother to the last Pretender ; 
he mistakes, however, in calling the Countess 
of Albany the sister of the prince, as she was 
his aneedotes about liome, he 
relates a whimsical one of aa Tmshman casas 

‘Father M+Mahon told me a comical 
story of a countryman of our’s, a Mr. Patrick 
O'Flanagan, who having been wrecked at 
Genoa. travelled on foot to Rome to beg as- 
sistance of Cardinal York, and got the car- 


© treatment, 
This appeal, 


| dinal’s porter, who was a Scotchman, to pre- 


firmed in ; 


i whem Kel! 


This we can | years I served his Britannic majesty, King 
| George the Third, in the navy. 


God bless 
and prosper him to boot. I hate and detest 


the pope and the pretender, aud E defy them 
and the devil and all his works, and am, 
‘** Your Sanctity’s obedient servant, 


Par. O'PF LANAGAN.” 
‘Pat waited until the cardinal was going 
out to take his morning's ride, when he 


threw himself on his knees tatoee his emi- 
nence, who laughed heartily at his clegant 
epistle, and ordered him twenty Roman 
Cro Ns. 

While on the subject of Treland and Irish. 
men, we shall quote a few ane cdotes of them, 
which we prefer to Kelly's opinions of ri 

countrymen, The followimz, relating to 
Counsellor Mac Nally, we have seen be fore : 
‘Mac Nally was very lame, and when 
walking had an unfortunate limp, which he 
could not bear to be told of. At the time 
of the rebellion he was seized with a mili- 
tary ardour, und when the different volunteer 
corps were forming in Dublin, that of the 
lawyers was organ ized. Meeting with C urran, 
Mae Nally said, ** My dear friend, these are 
not times for a man to be idle, f am deter- 
mined to enter the lawyers’ corps, and follow 
the camp.” 
‘ You follow the camp, my little limb of 


the law?” said the wit, * tut, tut, re nounce 
the : le: 1: you never can bea diseaplin: rian. 

And why not, Mr Curran?” said Mac 
Nally. 


‘* Por this reason,’ said Curran, “ the 
mame nt you were ordered to march you 
would halt.” ’ 

The next - relates to 
AVS 

‘1 felt gfe re ily honoured by the notice of 
this pillar of ‘the Roman ehureh; our tastes 
were conmgzental, for his reverence was mighty 
fond of whiskey puneh, and so was I; and 
many a jug of St. Patrick's eye-water, night 
after night, did his reverence and myself en- 
joy, chatting over that exhilrating and na- 
Cd beveraze. Ele sometimes favoured me 
with his company at dinner; when he did, 
I always had a corned shoulder of mutton for 
him, for he, like some others of his country- 
men, who shall be nameless, was ravenously 
fond of that dish. 

‘One day, that facetious John Philpot 
Curran. who was also ve ry part: al to the said 
corned mutton, did me the honour to meet 
lida. To CHOY the socie ly of such men was 
an intelleetual treat. ‘hey were great 
friends, and seemed to have a mutual respect 


for each other's talents, and as it may easily 


Father O'Leary, of 


be imagined, O* Leary versus Curran, was 10 
bad match. ; 

. ‘ ’ sae n 

‘One dav. after dinner, Curran said t 


Pim, * Reverend father, I wish you were 
heter.”’ 
And whi, counsellor, would you wisn 

that T were Saint Peter?’ asked O'Leaty. 
‘Because, reverend father, im that cases , 
said Curran, “you would have the keys 0! 


‘heaven, and vou could let me in. 


sent his eminence with the following conci- 
liatorv letter :— 

‘May it please your Sanctity, 

. a | Was cast on shore at (yenoa ee ravelle ‘d 
on foot to Rome. Hearing of your ' finess’s 
humanity to poor Urichmen—for thirteen. 


‘ 


and conscience, coun: 


‘* By my honour 
‘at would be bet Y 


replied the divine, ° 


sellor,” 


ter for you that [ had the keys of the othtt 
v ” 
2: ou rirni + 
place, for then I could Ict you out. 
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‘Curran enjoyed the joke, which he ad. 
saitted had a good deal of justice in it’ 

Kelly relates some whimsical anecdotes of 
ane of his Italian patrons—a sort of Beau 
Tims in his way—a Signor Andrioh, at Ve- 
nice :— 

‘He was a fine looking man, of about six- 
ty years old. I remarked there was an aris- 
scratic manner about him, and he wore a 
yery large tie wig, well powdered, with an 
mmmensely Tong tail. fle addressed me with 
x benevolent and patronising air, and told 
me that he should be delig ted to be of ser- 
vice to me, and bade me from that moment 
eynsider myself under his protection. ‘A 
Kittle business,” said he, ‘* calls me away at 
this moment, but if you will meet me here at 
two o'clock, we will adjourn to my cassino, 


008 if you can dine on one dish, you will | 


perhaps dy me the favour to partake of ; 
boiled expoh and rice. 
that; perhaps a rice soup, for which my cook 
iy famous; and it may be, just one or two 
little things not worth mentioning.” 


‘A boiled capon—rice soup—other little 





I can only offer you | 
white: 


things, thoueht [,—manna in the wilderness! | 


I strolled about, not to get an appetite for 
what Wis ready, but to kill time. My CX- 
eelleut, hospitable, long-tailed friend, was 
punctual to the moment; [ jomed him, and 
proceeded towards his residence. 

As we were bending our steps thither, 
we happe ned to p ass a luganigera’s (a hara- 
row), whe o the re Ws ham ready 
dressed in the window. My powde ‘red pa- 
tron pause d.- vai was an awful pause ; he re- 
counoitered, examined, and at last said, Do 
vou know, siznor, I was thinking that soine 
of that ham would eat deliciously 
capon :-——T am known in this netehbourhood, 
and it would not do for me to be seen b iy- 
ing ham—but do you go in, niv ¢ 
get two or tiiree pounds of it, and [ 
on, and wait for you. 

‘I went in of course, and purchased three 
pounds of the | ham, to pay for wh ich, | Wiis 
oblized to change one of my two zecchinos. 
I carefully folded up the precious viand, and 
re joine d Iny exce He nf patron, who eved the 
relishing slices with the air of a 
indeed, he Was some wir it dl il 
Uisptaise, for not having 
MS servant to eet some hase i 
During this peripatcue lecture 
homy, we ha ) pen cd to ass a cantina :— in 
| in or nolish- — WI we ct Har. At the at or 
fe made another f{ ull stop. 

eed [ that hou se,” said he 

st Cyprus wine in Venice—pec uliar wine, 
~~ soit of wine not to be had anywhere else 
I should like you to taste it; but [ do not 
like to be seen buying wine | by retail to carry 
home s—ro in vourse If, buy a couple 
flasks, and brine them to my cassia, nobody 
here abouts knows you, and it won't signify 
1 the least.’ OS 

‘This last request was quite app: 
my pocket froaned to its ve ry cent ‘e: how- 
se. abana, that [ was in the high road 
"He per erment, and that a patron, a what 
7 cht, was still a patron, I made the 
munce, and, issuing from the ea 
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of | 


out, without feeting or remorse, voice or time, 
-or indeed one note in tune, the hunting song 
of * Tally ho!” in all vs pure orginality. 
She continued shrieking out tally ho! tally 
ho! in a manner and tone so loud and disso+ 
nant, that they were enough to blow off the 
smiling in all the beauties of nature and art; | roof of the house. The audience jumped up 
when, at last, in a dirty miserable lane, at terrified; some shrieked with alarm, some 
the door of a tall ditigy looking house, my | hissed, others hooted, and many joined in 
Micehas stopped, indicated that we had the unknown yell, in order'to propitiate her. 
reached our journey’s end, and, marshalling The emperor called me to nm, and asked me 
me the way that I should go, began to mount , in Italian (what tally ho! meant ?)—I re- 

three fights of sickening stairs, at the top of plied I did not know, and bterally,. at that 
which 1 found his cassino,—it was a httle | time, [ did not. 

cas, and a deuce of a place to boot,—-in plain; * ILis majesty, the emperor, finding that’ 
English, it was a carret. The door was even J, a native of Great Britain, either 
opened by a wretched old miscreant, who | could not, or would not, explaim the purport 
acted as cook, and whose drapery, to use a | of the mysterious words, retired with great 
gastronomic simile, was * done to rags.” indignation from the theatre, and the major 

‘Upon a ricketty apology for a table was | part of the audience, convinced by his ma- 
placed a tattered cloth, which once had been | Je sty’s sudden retreat that they contained 
and two plates; and prescntly in | some hormble means, followed the roval 
came a large bowl of boiled rice. ‘example. The ladies hid their faces with 

*“ Where’s the capon?” said my patron | their fans, and mothers were heard tn the lob- 
to his man. bies cautionimg their daughters on the way 

‘« Capon!” echoed the out, never to repeat the dreadful expressivit 
vant—** the of * tally ho,” nor even to ask any of their 

‘*}fas not the rascal sent it?” friends fora transl; ition of it.’ 
master. Cumberland, it is known, was a sad_ bore 

‘6s to persons in reading his plays, when he in- 
vited them to him. On one ocea- 
sion, Bannister and Kelly dined with him, 
and the evening passed pleasantly, wntil 
Cumberland began to read a five act eo- 
Me dy:— : 

‘hive acts of a play, read by its author 
afler few, are at any tine opiates of the most 
determined nature, even if one has risen Fate 
that therc is not move; if T had fallen in | and moved litde; but with such a predispo- 
with vou earl ry we should have had 2 better sition to somnelency as ] found the drive, 
dinner’ the dust, the air, 


with three pounds of ham in my pocket, and | 
a flask of wine under each arm, sans str suus 
et sans souct. 

‘I continued walking with my excellent 
and long-tailed py atron, expecting every mo- 
ment to see an elegant agreeable re sidence, 


chost of a sere 





cried the 


Raseal !" repeated the man, apparent- 
ly terrified. 

ae I knew lie would not,” exclaimed my 
patron, with an air of exultation for which I 
saw no eause; © well, well, never mind, put 
down he _ and wine, with those and the 
Ia young gentleman, you will 
Le al bh .to make it out.—I ought to apolo- 
whi adiaih. in fact, it is all your own fault 


see 


rice > SaY, 


the sun, the dinner, and a 

Veobole at room an Italian, of the name | little sensible conversation had induced, what 
of Botterelli, who had married an English- was to be expected! Loug before the end 
woman, ane Poe the emperor's patron- of the second act I was fast as a church—a 
ave for a concert for her, which was ob- | slight tendency to snoring, rendered this mis- 
tained :-— fortune more appalling than it otherwise 
‘The lady eame into the room ; she was a would have been; and the numberless kicks 


very fre voman. and seemed sinking under’ which I received under the table from Ban- 


the conscious lend of her own attractions. | mister, served only to vary, by fits and starts, 
She really had powerful letters of recommen... the melody with which nature chose to ac- 
dation. Prince Charles Lichtenstein grant- company my slumbers. 

ed ler his protection, and there was Suc h in- ‘When it is recolle ted that our host and 
terest made for her, that the emperor himself reader had served Sheridan as a model for Sir 
siguified lis roval intention of honouring her . lretfub,it may be supposed that he was some- 
concert with his presence. eve rything was What irritated by my inexcusahle surrender 


for her;—the orchestra and singers of n 1Vse lt: but no; he closed his proceedings 
| : the concert bevan toacros d- 


and his manuscript at the end of the second 


ed house, but, IT must premise, we had no re-. act, and we adjourned to a rational supper 

hearsal. upon a ala mutton-bone, and dissipated in 
‘At the end of the first act, the beauteous two tumblers of weak red wine and water. 

syren, led into the orchestra by her caro ‘When the repast ended, the bard con- 


. — 
~ JOS), i! 


i 
box, the « 


rors ducted us to our 
the stage. SS 


ice d herself just uba 
rehestra bey 


bed-rooms: the apartment 


on he jin which [ was to sleep, was his study; he 


| requested me to accompany her song on the paid me the compliment to say, he had a lit- 
| pr inoforte.—I of course conse nted. ‘He rair tle tent-bed put up there, which he always 
}and manner spoke “ dignity an llove.”” The appropriated to bis favourite guest. ‘* The 


bookcase at the side,” he added, ** was filled 
with his own writings.” 
‘lL bowed, and said, ‘‘ I dare say, sir, I 


shall sleep very soundly.” 


}audience sat in mute and breathless expecta- 
| tion. The doubt was, whether she would 
into their ears in a tine cantabile, or 
them with a brilliant bravura. I 


] 
i meit 


urst upon 


istruck the chords of the symphony— silence Ah! verv good,” said he; * f under- 
hreicned——when, to the dismay and astonish- stand vou,—a hit, sir, a paipable hit; veu 
ment of the brilliant audience, she bawled | mean, being so close to my whtings, they 
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will act as a 9 pe You are a good 
soul, Mr. Kelly, but a very drowsy one— 
God bless you—you are a kind creature, 
to come into the country to listen to my 
nonsense—/nonas noches/! as we say in 
Spain—good night! I hope it will be fine 
weather for you to walk about in the morn- 
ing: for I think with Lord Falkland, who 
said he pitied unlearned gentlemen on a 
rainy di ly—umph—good night, God bless 
you,—you are so kind.” 

On another occasion,— 

‘ After dinner, Bannister and myself went 
to the library. “* What,” said I to Bannis- 
ter, ‘can be the treat Cumberland has pro- 
mised to give us to-night? IL suppose he 
took notice of your saying at dinner that 
your favourite meal was supper, and he in- 
tends, as we are going away to-morrow 
morning, to give us some little delicacies.’ 
Bannister professed entire ignorance, and 
some doubt; and on our return from 
our walk, we found Cumberland in his par- 
lour, waiting for us, and, as I had antici- 
pated, the cloth was laid for supper, and in 
the middle of the table was a large dish with 
a cover on it. 

‘When we were seated, with appetites 
keen, and eyes fixed upon the mysterious 
dainty, our host, after some preparation, de- 
sired a servant to remove the cover, and on 
the dish lay another manuscript play. 
“There, my boys,” said he, “there is the 
treat which I promised you: that, sirs, is my 
Tiberius, in five acts; and after we have had 
our sandwich and wine and water, I will 
read you every word of it. I am not vain, 
but I do think it by far the best play I ever 
wrote, and I think you'll say so.” The 
threat itself was horrible; the reading sauce 
was ill suited to the supper, and neither pop- 
py nor mandragore, nor even the play of the 
preceding evening, would have been so bad 
as his Tiberius: but will the reader believe 
that it was no joke, but all in earnest, and 
that he actually fulfilled his horrid promise, 
and read the three first acts? but seeing vio- 
lent symptoms of occitacity coming over us, 
he proposed that we should go to bed, and 
in the morning that he should treat us, before 
we started, by reading the fourth and fifth 


acts; but we saved him the trouble, for we 
were off before he was out of his bed. Such 


are the perils and hair-breadth ’scapes 
which attend the visitors of dramatists who 
live in the country.’ 

Of Sheridan, he relates several anecdotes ; 
the most striking is that relating to the pl: ay 
of Pizarro, which, with others, we subjoin :— 

‘ Musical pieces were often performed at 
Drury Lane, amongst others, Mr. Sheridan's 
opera of “The Duenna;” I performed the 
part of Ferdinand. It was customary with 
me, when I played at night, to read my part 
over in the morning, in order to refresh my 
memory. One morning, after reading the 
part of Ferdinand, I left the printed play of 
The Duenna, as then acted, on the table. 
On my return home, after having taken my 
ride, I found Mr. Sheridan reading it, and 
with pen and ink before him, correcting it. 
He said to me, “ Do you act the part of Fer 
dinand from this printed copy !” 
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‘TI replied in the affirmative, and added, 
“that I had done so for twenty years.’ 

‘“ Then,” said he, “ you have been acting 
great nonsense.” He examined every sen- 
tence, and corrected it all through before he 
left me; the corrections I have now, in his 
own hand-writing. What could prove his 
negligence more, than correcting an opera 
which he had written in 1775, in the year 
1807; and then for the first time examining 
it, and abusing the manner in which it was 
printed ? 


‘I know, however, of many instances of 


his negligence, equi ally strong, two of which | 
Sheridan was up- -stairs still, fast ‘slee 


I will adduce as tolerable good specimens of 





character. I can voucl: for their authen- | 
ticity. 
‘Mr. Gotobed, the Duke of DGedford’s | 


lawyer, put a distress into Drary Lane The- 
atre, for non-payment of the ground rent; 
and the chandeliers, wardrobe, scenery, &e. 
were to be sold to satisfy his grace’s claim. 
Sheridan, aroused and alarmed at the threat, 
wrote a letter to the duke, requesting him to 
let his claim be put in a state of liquidation, 
by Mr. Gotobed’s receiving, out of the pit 
door money, £10 per night, until the debt 
should be paid; this was agreed upon by his 
More than a twelvemonti 1 passed, 


‘and Sheridan was astonished at receiving no 





| reply to his letter. 





iwhich I ordered to be 


In an angry mood he 
went to Mr. Gotobed’s house, in Norfoitk 
Street (I was with him at the time), com- 


_plaining of the transaction; when Mr. Go- 


tobed assured him, on his honour, that the 
duke had sent an answer to his letter, above 
a year before. On hearing this, Sheridan 
went home, examined the table on which all 
his letters were thrown, and amongst them 
found, the duke’s letter, unopened, dated 
more than twelve months back. 

“No man was ever more sore and fright- 
ened at criticism than he was, from his first 
onset in life. [Ie dreaded the newspapers, 
and always courted their friendship. I have 
many times heard him say, ‘* Let me but 
have the periodical press on my side, and 
there should be nothing in this country which 
I would not accomplish.” ’ 

A more striking instance of Sheridan’s 
neglect he thus relates :— 

‘Iie had a particular desire to have an 
audience of his late majesty, who was then 


+ at Windsor, on some point which he wished 


to carry, for the good of the theatre.—Ile 
mentioned it to his parse majesty, who 
with the kindness which on every occasion 
he showed him, did him the honour to say, 
that he would take him to Windsor himself, 
and appointed him to be at Carlton House, 
to set off with his royal highness precisely at 
eleven o'clock. He called upon me, and 
said, “* My dear Mic, I am going to Windsor 
with the prince the day after to- -morrow; I 
must be with him at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, to a moment, and to be in readi- 
ness at that early hour, you must give mea 
bed at your house to- morrow night; I shall 


i then only have to cross the w: Ly to ¢ arlton 


House, and be punctual to the appointment 
of his royal highness.” 

‘T had no bed to offer him but my own, 
got in readiness 
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for him; and he, with his brother-in- law, 
Charles W ard, stayed dinner wit me. 
Amongst other things at table, there wag , 
roast neck of mutton, which was sent away 
untouched. As the servant was taking it out 
of the room, I observed, “ There goes a din 
ner fit fora king;” alluding to his late ma. 
jesty’s known partiality for that particular 
dish. 

‘The next morning I went out of town, 
to dine and sleep, purposely to accommodate 
Mr. Sheridan with my bed; and got home 
again about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when I was told by my servant, that Mr. 
_— 
that he had been sent for sev eral tines from 
Cariton House, but nothing could prevail 
upon him to get up. 

‘I was told that an hour after I had quitted 
town, he called at the saloon, and told my 
servant-maid, that ‘* he knew she had a dip. 
ner fit fora hing, 1 in the house—a cold roas¢ 
neck of mutton,” and asked her, if she had 
any wine She told him there were, in a 
closet, five bottles of port, two of Madeira, 
and one of brandy, the whole of which, 
[ found that he, Richardson, and Charles 
Ward, after eating the neck of mutton for 
dinner, bad consumed :—on hearing this, it 
was easy to account for his drowsiness in 
the morning. Ile was not able to raise his 
head from his pillow, nor did he get out of 
bed until seven o'clock, when he had some 
dinner. 

Of Sheridan’s Pizarro, we are told :— 

‘ Expectation was on tiptoe, and strange 
as it may appear, Pizarro was advertized, 
and every box in the house taken, befors 
the fourth act of the play was begun, 
nor had I one word of the poetry for 
which I was to compose the music. Day 
after day was I attending on Mr. Sheridan, 


| representing that time was flying; and that 


nothing was done for me. His answer uni- 
formly was, ‘* Depend upon it, my dear 
Mic, you shall have plenty of matter to go 
on with to morrow ;” but day after day, that 
morrow came not, ‘which, as my name was 
advertized as the composer of ‘the music, 
drove me half crazy. 

‘One day, I was giving a dinner to the 
Earl of Guilford, the Marquis of Ormond 
(then Lord Ormond), my valued friend. Si 
Charles Bampfylde, Sir Francis Burdett, 
George Colman, J. Richardson, M. Lewis, 
and John Kemble; and, about ten o'clock, 
when I was in the full enjoyment of this 
charming society, Mr. Sheridan appe ared 
before us, and informed my friends, “that he 
must carry me off with him, that moment, te 
Drury Lane; begged that they would excuse 
my absence for one hour, and he would re- 
turn with me. I saw it would be useless t? 
contradict him, so I went to the theaire, and 
found the stage and house lighted up, as it 
would have been for a public performance 





| the centre of the pit, with a 


not a human being there, except onraslves 
} 
the painters, and carpenters ; and all tus 


preparation was merely that he might see tW? 

scenes, those of Pizarro’s tent and the Tem 

of the Sun. _ 
. The great author established | hims if de 
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gus on the bench before him; nor would he 
move until it was finished. [ expostulated 
with him upon the cruelty of not letting me 
pave the words which I had to compose, not 
ty speak of his having taken me away from 
wy friends, to see scenery and machinery, 
with which, as I was neither painter nor car- 
enter, nor machinist, I could have nothing to 
do. His answer was, that he wished me to see 
the Temple of the Sun, in which the chorusses 
and marches were to come over the platform 
_— To-morrow,” said he, * t promise I will 
come and take a cutlet with you, and tell you 
ali vou have todo. My dear Mic, you know 
you can depend upon me, and I know that I 
can depend upon you; but these bung!ers of 
carpenters require looking after.” 

‘After this promise, we returned to my 
house; I found my party waiting; nor did 
we separate until five o'clock in the morning, 

‘Hut if this were a puzzling situation fora 
composer, What will my readers think of that 
in which the actors were left, when [ state the 
fict, that, at the time the house was overflow- 
ing with the first night’s performance, all that 
was written of the play was actually rehears- 
ing, aud that, incredible as it may appear, 
until the end of the fourth act, neither Mrs. 
Siddons, nor Charles Kemble, nor Barrymore, 
had all their speeches for the fifth Mr, She- 
ridan was up stairs in the prompter’s room, 
where he was writing the last part of the 
play, while the earlicr parts were acting ; and 
every ten minutes he brought down as much 
of the dialogue as he had done, piecemeal, 
into the green-room, abusing himself and his 
neglizence, and making a thousand winning 





and soothing apologies, for having kept the | 


performers so long in such painful suspense.’ 
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ORIGINAL. 
RIMONSTRANCE f0 THE AUTHOR OF NIL- 
ADMIRARI. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Stk,—I can hardly express the indignation I | 


elton reading, in your last Chronicle, an 
essay, under the title of Nil-Admirari, which, 
ny brother tells me, means to admire no- 
thing. A pretty title this indeed, and I con- 
ess T have at length smoothed my brow, and 
ceased to bite my lips, consoling myself with 
he idea that one who admires nothing must 
beaman ofno taste, and an odious grumbler. 
The days of chivalry are gone, Mr. Editor, 
*r you would not have admitted such a piece 
of impertinence into your excellent work. I 
cannot speak for your London ladies, your 
tallow chandler’s widow, or your butcher's 
“ughter, or your Billingszate fish-woman, 
vut T can assure you that, in the country, the 
sox have nothing in the world to do with 
‘yMnastics, or gym-fiddle-sticks, or any 
sucks whatsoever, and we even turn with 
‘isgust from the newspaper accounts of feats 
% fistic prowess. Nay, sit, spinal coim- 
plaints and nervous complaints, and all sorts 
of delicate complaints, are all the vogue 
“own in the country. A disordered spine 
= : op crib are sure to make us interest- 
Sl - other sex, and I have halt a mind 
su % t ns game of cribbage myself. Where 
,- attinces prevail, who would ¢tvish to 
“Ve recourse to more sensille arvuments. 
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As for Mr. Admire-nothing’s observation, 
that ‘our successors will perhaps be able to 
speak feelingly on the subject,’ by heaven, 
sir, this comes well from a person who ad- 
mires nothing and no one, and whose at- 
tention to us could only be fixed by some 
striking circumstances; and if feeling, as 
some people say the gout is, is the lot only 
of every other generation, no one would find 
him guilty of any feeling at all, and he may 
well expect that Ais successors should speak 


Seelingly. 


Before he walks out into any subject again, 
let him see that it is firm ground he treads 
upon, and let him not treat with rudeness 
thie female sex, and amongst them, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cheltenham, Oct. 24. ZEPUYRINA. 





CORIGINAL POETRY. 

STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MY FATHER, 
Awnb art thou dead, my Father! Is itso7— 
Ov, is it but a dream of fleeting woe ? 
{ would it were !—but dread reality 
Uprears her morbid voice and answers me 
Yes! thou art dead—my poor old f.ther’s dead ! 
His conveise, light, and life, and all, is fled, 
Save but his memory—and that shall be 
Guarded foraye with hallowed care by me! 
Oh! I did love thee well—for thou wast kind, 
As upright in thy deeds, as strong in mind, 
A worthy and an honest man weit thou— 


— 





till now !— 
My father and my friend—Oh, God above, 
neceive Lim in thy realms of matchless love! 
lilume the darkness of his earthly night, 
And let him be in thy eternal light; 
So shall it prove—though quickly called away, 
He bartered eve for morn, and morn for endless 
day ! 


Edmonton. 3B. fos 





A VISION. 

Most men, amidst the vainer dreams 
And passions of their day, 

Have glimpses of celestial themes 
To cheer their mortal way. 

To me, in sleep, there came a shade, 

That in beaven’s holy light had play’d, 
And vet of earthly mould : 

Such Adam saw, when his new bride, 

God’s last best work, was by his side, 
Not yet a summer old. 

The sun of autumn faintly shone 
Upon the mountains cold, 

With pines and yellow leaves bestrown, 
Dying on beds of gold. 

O’er beauty fading (yet it smiled) 

The wind made music sad and wild, 
As if its heart had broke ; 

And into life, as it decay'd, 

With a faint thrill that briefly play’d 
The sickly blossoms woke. 

A lovelier shape ne'er left the skies 
To teach mau in his s!eep, 

Yet in the light of her swect eyes, 
I heard great Nature weep. 

She stood amidst the scene of death, 

And utter’d soft and dulcet breath, 
Saying, Lament anew, thou earth! 

The time is near when thou must part, 

With every flower, and every heart, 
That blesses thee for birth, 

Nor let thy wayward children mourn, 

hat they must leave thy breast : 

The mightiest of their race are gone, 

fhe loveliest and 
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There is a brighter world, where 4hey 
Now keep eternal holiday, 

Where roses biossom without thorn, 
Where sorrow is not known, nor pain; 
Aad friends and lovers meet again, 

As on a sumnier morn. 

An endless life, ten million time 

More happy than the bappicst hours 
E’er known below in sweetest climes, 

Is tasted in those bowers. 

Not all the riches that lie hid 
In thy deep bosom, earth, can bid 

One human pang depart ; 

Nor silver, gold, nor precious stones, 
From ashes save thy children’s bones, 


Ory heal a broken heart. ALJIERA,. 
— a - ; _' 








FINE ARTS. 

A Treatise on Civil Architecture, by Sar W. 
Chambers, with Notes, and un Examination 
of Grecian Architecture. By Josern 
Gwitt, F. S. A. Imp. 8vo, pp. S14. 
’riestley and Weale, 1825. 

Tue excellence of Sir William Chambers’s 

Treatise, as an elementary work on architec- 

ture has been long and deservedly established. 

His taste, formed indeed exclusively on Roman 

and Italian models, is correct and pure ; free 

from capricious innovation or from redundant 

Ornament on the one hand, and from any 

nakedness and affected simplicity on the 

other. Ile does not appear to have been 
particularly ambitious of originality in ins 
compositions, or very inventive in lis desizns ; 
but this very circumstance renders him safer 
as a guide to the student than he otherwise 
might have been, so apt is invention to devi- 
ate into whim, and originality into extrava- 
gance. Still, justly as he has been locked up 
to as a legitimate and classical authority,— 
and fortunate would it be if his precepts were 
more generally attended to by our architects, 
or at least those who assume that title; and 
valuable a s his work is, as far as it goes, the 
subsequent study of Greek models has ren- 
dered additions necessary in order to give it 
that completeness which the state of the art 
at the present day requires; and we are happy 
to find that the task of making them has been 
assizned to so able and competent an editor 
as Mr. Gwilt. In saying this, however, we 
do not mean that we uniformly coincide with 
him in every point of opinion: we do not 
think with him, for instance, that the Itahan 
is more plastic than the pure Grecian style, 
uuless, indeed, it be laid down as a principle 
that the latter admits of nothing more, in its 
application to modern and domestic purposes, 
than fuc simile copies from existing remains 
of ancient structures. But to this we should 
certainly demur, for the stores of Grecian art 
supply a thousand beautiful forms and com- 
bination$ for every purpose that can be re- 
quired, to the man of genius who has tho- 
roughly studied Grecian design, and is capa- 
ble of transferring its spirit aud essence to his 
own compositions. To him who is not, it 
must be confessed that the attempt is perilous. 

Mr. Gwilt has enriched the present edition 
with two essays: one on the Elements of 

Beauty in Architecture ; the other on the 

Origin, Progress, and Perfection of Grecian 

Architecture, which is illustrated by eleven 

very beautifully drawn and engraved plates, 
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H{e has likewise given an explanation of the 
terms used in architecture, ond lded 
to the erginal text many valuabie explana 
tory and critical natea, so ie of which are i. 

ographical, and rendered more interesting by 
the autographs of several of our most eminent 
architects. Nor ought we to pass over in 
silence the very copious index now given 
which 13 in many insti inces so rem: rkably 
full and analytic al as to render a reference to 
the text itself h: irdly necessary, yet if this re- 
dundancy be a fault itis far better than that 
of omission and deficiency. 

The volume contains, also, a life of Sir 
Wikitam, furnished by Mr. Hardwick, who 
was one of his pupils, and may therefore be 
considered as authentic; still we cannot say 
teat it adds much to the information we al- 
ready possessed in preceding biographical 
netices: and it is to be regretted that the 
writer did not furnish us with, if not a com- 
plete, a more copious list of the buildings on 
which Sir William was employed, and refer 
to the publications where views or descrip- 
tions of them may be found. No mention is 
made of the Excise Office, which, if we mis- 
take not, was built by him, and which is 
certainly a very noble and i imposing structure, 
although not so much praised as it deserves 
Ile was the architect, of ee 
Ilouse, in Dublin, and of the theatre and 
chapel at Trinity College, in that city. We 
could have wished, also, that the editor had 
given us some remarks of his own on the de- 
signs at the end of the work ; among these, 
Lord Charlemont’s cassino h: is, In OUT Opi- 
nron, heen somewhat praised be vond its me- 
rits: the order is too small for the other pro- 


has <4 


too, 


THE L, ITER ARY C HRONITCI 


i shall now make one or two observ; 
| the editor’s labours. 


portions of the structure, and the festoon in | 


the panel above as much too large, and too 
heavy to be oie: To say the trath, 
and similar ornaments of the Italian school 
of architectural design will bear no compa- 
rison for either delicacy or variety, with those 
ofthe Grecian. Besides ' 
questionable taste to assign, as is here done, 


this 


so important and conspicuous a situation to | 


what should) be merely an accessory in 
decoration. 
the eve wishes to dwell; either a bas- 
relief or an arabesque would have therefore, 
in our opinion, been far more appropriate. 

We greatly preferred to this, the cassino de- 
signed for Mr. Willoughby, which is far more 
chaste, and atthe same time more pic turesque 
in effect, and more striking and original tn 
its design. We may here observe that these 
plates, though much reduced from the origi- 
nal size, are very exquisitely engraved, and 
do great credit to the artists employed upon 
them, as indeed do all those 1n the wark, al- 
though some of the figures in them are smal- 
ler than there was any occasion for. 

We do not mention it, because we con- 
ceive that it was at all the duty of the pre- 
<ent editor to supply the deficiency ; : but it 
is singular that in such a work Sir W illiam 
should have entirely omitted to say anything 
on the subject of domes and ae its, the 
former of which are such exceedingly beau- 
tiful architectural features, uiniatiedl ‘r considered 


There is nothing i in it on which | 
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' nature—a text-book for the 


with respect to exterior or to internal decora- | 


tion; and the latter of which, 
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when jndi- ° 








ciously employed, produces such beaut 

fect in vestibules, corridors, an | (7 ileies. It 
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this way at Somerset House. 
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lars which are peeular to this edition, we 
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a mere builder. We entirely a 
G;wilt in the following remark : 


tion of this stvle of architecture (the Gre 


eian) in his practice, any course he can pure | 


sue will be better than the comimon expedi- 
ent of tamely copying the protile s of its ex- 
amples into his designs, as he tinds them de- 
lineated in the authors to which he is usually 

referred. An artist can only make them pro- 
pe ily subservient to his purpose, by entering 


into the views and feelines of the inventors | 


themselves. It is a singular proof of the in- 
vention of the ancients, that no two « xamples 
of the same order are precisely similar, Their 
variety seems equal to that which we ol 

in the reverses of their coins.’ 

It is for want of attending to this, that the 
senerality of the designs of those who affect 
a classical taste present such imeconvruities 
and discrepancies, and that the imitation it- 
self is so inferior to the original, by being 
mixed up with other parts, which, having no 
prototype im ancient buildings are of a totally 
differe a character. Merely to copy servil ly 
the example of an ancient order re quires nel- 
ther genius nor superior talent; but, to adapt 
every other feature of the design to it, so 
form one harmonious ensewble, every portion 


as to 


of which seems toemanate from a single mind, | 
and 
. it seems tous very | 


he impres-ed with the same senti- 
ment. demands no common share of taste and 
ability. A Grecian portico, on the contrary, 


stuc k on—as too freque utly happens, a COM- | 


i 
mon-place building, is the very bathos of ab- 


surdity and bad taste. It reminds us of an 
anecdote we have heard of a gentleman, who, 
having erected what he termed a classical 
villa, asked a frie nd's opinion of the design: 
‘Your portico, ’ replie ‘d the critic, 
ly fine; but why the devil did you build the 
house behind it?’ 


The other essay, the author informs us, ts 


compresse dl from a treatise on Grecian archi- 


tecture, on which he has been for many years 
engaged, and which the reader is therefore 
requested to consider se as an outline 
hereafter to be filled up in a more satisfac- 
tory manner. From ay - rusal as we have 
been able to give it, it seems ably written, 
and to contain much information: still we 
doubt whether it be exactly the kind of ac- 
count that was required for a work of this 
student. To us 
it appears that much of the historical and 
antiquarian matter might have be n dispensed 
with nere: for, although this may s eos the 
author's learning, it will prove of little real 
to the architect. We do not mean to 

an architect should be 
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ignorant of 
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dent desire to profit by the use and applica- | 
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the orizin Of his art; we think, on th 


; should add 


“ae? 
more indispensable 


Classi: i] lone, 


attainner nts, 
that he should have a taste for the study of 
the antique in general, and be able to con. 
sult Pausanias and other ancient writers in 
t we certainly do not think 
that, in an essay Ike the present, necessarily 
restricted as to its 
casion for learne 
— of the 
after all, very little reliance 1s to he placed 
on po aed descriptions and epitiets ; and 
we should almost as soon think of w riting any 
arcliite cl 


rarv, that he 


there any Or. 
tures as tothe ar. 
Ifomer. Besides, 


a 
bilijies, Was 
i COM 


time of 


ural dissertation on the fairv palace 
of Alcina as on that of Alcinous The truth 
, poets are not the most accurate, nor per- 


ens altovether the most tasteful 
and, when these talk of brazen walls, galden 
doors, and silver lintels, they are to be un- 
derstood cam grano salis, as dealers in the 
marvellous aud bits teres 
‘at admirers of the silly le. 


curc.tects : 


We coufe 3% 


| 
'gends and absur 4 botantey of which Vitru- 


SCTVE | 


‘1s certain- | 





vius himself is so full, and lament that the 
only ancient anthor who has written pratess- 
edly on architecture, should write sa eften 
like a silly old wonan. 

We have neither rooni nor leisure at pre- 
sent for further remark, but cannot conclade 
without noticing a passage in the editor's 
preface where he speaks of the ‘ monopoly 
which, till lately, existed, in respect of the 
publication of architectural works, not less 
disadvantageous to the art, than injurious to 
the artists permitting its existence, who, by 
their united exertions, ought long since to 
have prevented its continuance. It is, ine 
‘deed, singular, that this should have bgen 
| the case—that London, and we may add 
| Eneland, should have but a single bookseller 
publishing architectural works. A liberal 
competition between publishers wilh be ad- 
vantageous both for authors and the public, 
and we suspect also for publishers themselves, 
/as it will tend, by the diffusion of books on 
the art, to create a taste for it more extended 
than has hitherto existed among us; for, of 
all elegant and liberal pursuits, architecture, 
upon which natianal taste so greatly depe nds, 
has been confined in this country merely ta 
professional men, and a very smitll number 
of amateurs, although none Is more worthy 
of being generally cultivated, as a source oi 
-acorrect and refined taste in all that relates 

to the ornamental aris. 
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CORPORATION PRINT. 
A LARGE print re presenting the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council of the city 
of London, in council in the Court of Com- 
mon Council, has just been published, dedi- 
sated to the Right Hon. Lohn Garratt, the 
ii nt (and until Wednesday next) lord 
mavor, by R. Dighton. The corporation of 
London, and particularly one of its worthy 
aldermen have tong been a standing theme 
for the would-be-witty ne wspaper and ~ 
mon place writers; but this p! int nee! 
induces a smile nor - shows any ‘of those pre- 
dominating features which generally ¢ nae 
terize the lovers of c alipash and calipe on 
the contrary, it is rather likely, at first vie" 
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«convey an idea that the assembly are a set 
st stiff, methodical, and sapient, gentle- 
men, not one of waom would betray a smile 
as any consideration; even Alderman Curtis 
wems as sedate as George the Fourth, and 
js for the rest, a more grim, rough-looking, 
favoured, assembly (about one hundred 
aid forty portraits), “perh: aps, never before 
met the eye at one view, nor, perhaps, ever 
wil. The whole of the figures induce a 
belief that the likenesses must have been 
taken by a machine, and the Inscription at 


the bottom is quite in character—for stiffness _ 


atleast. The arrangement of the whole body 
corporate might admit of some degree of 
dignity, but those who look for anything dig- 
pified, .or honourable to the first city in the 
nerd. i this picture, we think wall be. nach 
disap pointed. 
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THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSE MENTS. 
Deurny Lane Turarre.—Elliston has re- 
tuned to town, and even the presence of the 
great lessee, though an invalid, has given 
solue spur to the management; it is true, old 
plays are still the only performances ; but a 
hetter knowled:ze of the drama and the gubtic 
iaxe has been displayed in the selection of the 
revivals, articularly in ‘the reproductien of 
SirJohn Vanbrugh’s comedy of The Confide- 
rucy, notwithstanding the severe philippi Ic 
against it hy Lord Gardenstone, who, while 
heacknowledged that it was neither destitute 
of wit nor humour, pronounced She Confede- 
racy to be ‘one of those plays which throw 
infamy onthe English stage and general taste.’ 
His lordship was ol the ‘old school; had he 
lived to the present day, he would have seen 
the English stage and public taste more gross- 
ly outraged. Sir John Vanbrugh, as our 
readers must well know, was a dramatist and 
an architect, and as remarkable for the 
sprightly and cheerful character of his come- 
dies as for the clumsiness of his structures : 
somuch, indeed, was he famed for the latter, 
that, although he built Blenheim, Claremont, 
and cher public works, yet a wag sugzested 
as an epitaph the following couplet :— 
‘Lie heavy on him, e: auth 3 for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee.’ 
anbrugh was the friend and contemporary of 


y 


Congreve, and the plays of both partake of the | 


Licentiousness of the period in which they lived. 


The Confederac ‘yisa very bustling and spl- | 


rited come dy , and in the principal characters 
twas very well performed. The part of Mo- 


bevirap, by Dowton, was excellent, and the | 
Strucsle which he indeveions 1 in deciding be- | 


‘ween love and money, did not indicate how 
happy he could be with either, but how gladly 
‘€ would have both ; perhaps Dowton luxu- 
nated too much in his amorous dotage, and 
© saw some widow-like ladies who appeared 
to feel rather restless when he was on the 
eae. s Brass was good, and if it 
a alloy, it was only when it came in 
onti act with the baser metal of Dick, by Mr 
na who is, we understand, a good-na- 
ry eg ‘and should not be compel! ed 
> Tender himself ridiculous, by being put 
. Saracters for which he is not duly quali- 
Red. Mr Wj illiams’s Gripe was passable ; 
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but, with the exception of Dowton, the 
stre noth of the company lay in the female 
performers. Mrs. Davison, who, though 
now somewhat more matronly, reminds us of 
the best days of Miss Duncan, appeared, for 
the first time, as Flippanta, and we mueh 


tive. Oh! what mischief such a dashing, 
intriguing chambermaid would make at a 
_ watering place in the dog days, at Mrs Bra- 
| dish’s in the Broadway, New York, or at 
' one of our hotels in town. Hesxven forfend 
any of them ever get a waiting maid, with 
half her talent. Miss Kelly in the character 
of Cormna, was as cunning end as an hoy- 
denish, as forward and 
—stnele person 


Yates 





in the worid could be. Mrs. 
played Clarissa very well, as did Mrs. 
iarlowe Mrs. Amlet, and Miss J. Paton was 
wii interesting Araminta. The play was well 
received, and deserves to succeed. 
Covexst Garnven Turatrre.—On Mon- 
day, after Mr. Cooper had, at a short notice, 
uimlertaken the character of Rob Roy, 


was produced, tor the purpose of exhibiting 
a pantomimic e exhibition two months before 
the usual time. It is said there are fashions 
In physic, and indeed we do not know any 
subject which fashion does not perv: ule. 
About a ce ntury ago, when it was the fashion 
for men, women, aa children, to wear wigs, 
a hairdresser thought it a great hit, to adver- 
. tise that he could dress the human hair to 
imitate a wig. Some of our readers may 
smile at this, but we assure them it 1s true; 
and we have parallel follies in the present 
day. For ages man has k iboured to subdue 
the lower animals to his use, and has suc- 
ceeded so far that ‘ the ox knoweth his own- 
er, and the ass his master’s crib’—nay, al- 
' most every animal has been rendered docile, 
and many ‘of them have been employed in use- 


ful services,—the unwieldy elephant to batter | 


down a wall, and the mischievous monkey 
to turn a roasting-jack ; nay, farther, we have 
had fortune-telling dogs and horses, and even 
learned pigs. So far, then, had the lower 
animals been taught to imitate human be- 
ings: a great change has, however, lately 


the performances of M. Goutffe at the Surrey, 
and some other worthy at Sadlers’ 
Theatre. The pleasure which the public 
took in seeing a man unman himself, induced 
the Covent Garden manager to import from 
Paris a Monsieur Mazurier, whose moukey 


tricks had rendered him very popular in the | 


| French metropolis, where, however, he did 
'not appear in one of the national theatres : 


! 
| that disgrace was reserved for a Kemble, who | 
| 
? 


, does not hesitate to turn the stage, on which 
a Siddons and her gifted brother trod, into a 
menagerie. The piece in which Mazurier ap- 
peared i is called, The Shimereck of Poltcmel- 
lo ys OT, The Neapolitan Nuptials. The sole 
| We rit of the piece consists in the Hexibility 
and contortions of limbs of Mazurier, who 
seems as if he might be trussed like a pigeon, 
twisted hke an eel, or rolled up like a piece 
of riband: he walked on stilts four feet hich, 





doubt if it ever bad so excellent a re presenta- | 


as froward as apv | 


y, and | 
performed it quite as well as Mr. Warde had | 
done with an age of preparation, a new piece | 


taken place; and, instead of monkeys imitat- | 
ing men, men have aped monkeys—witness 


Wells | 
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which the inhabitants of the Landes do daily 
—then threw away one sult, and played ma- 
ny oluer autics, which would have been at- 
tractive enough to a penny booth at Bartho- 
» lomew Fair, but were disgusting and con- 
temptible in a theatre royal, save only during 
the Christmas holydays, in the pantomime ; 
and yet one grin from either old or young 
Grimaldi would be enough te banish a host 
of such distorters of the human frame as Ma- 
zurier. A considerable portion of the audi- 
euce expressed their disapprovation, but the 
gods were in the ascendant; and Policinello 
is allowed to be shipwrecked every evening 
- until a better taste prevails, or some ‘more 
eulré performance is discove red. 

Hay wanker Turarre.—The Merchant 

" Ventce was played on Monday for the 
si ole purpose, we presume, of affording Mr. 
Jaines Vining, an opportunity to play Shy- 
lock. This play to be rendered effective, re- 
quires that nearly the whole of the players, 
should be good performers, but in this in- 
stance only a few were tolerable. Antonio 
was represented by Mr. W. Johnson, whe 
whined through the part in a_ spiritless, 
monotonous tone, and looked ridiculous 
enough when Shylock said to him, ‘* look 
you how you storm!’—for no symptom of 
raze had he exhibited. Mr. R: wwinond. 
Bassanio, acquitted himself very w ell—indeed 
this gentlem: in has much improved, and Mr. 
Vining’s Gratiano was creditable to his ta- 
lents, but of all the rest (Mr. J. Vining ex- 
cepted), we are puzzled to name any one to 
praise. Nothing we have seen at the royal 
theatres, equals in monstrosity the assump- 
tion of the young, beautiful, and sprightly 
Portia by Mrs. ( Glover ; ; her good sense must 
surely have revolted at it, particularly when 
she became the subject of Shylock’s praise— 

*O, wise young ‘judge, 

How much nor@ider art thou than thy looks " 
In fact, the lovely Portia never made her ap- 
pearance but it was difficult to repress a 
laugh at the burlesque. <As a counterpart 
to this, we would suggest this lady’s playing 
Juliet to Mr. Elliston’s Romeo. In Mr. J. 
_Vining’s Shylock, there was nothing worthy 
of pec uliar commendation nor censure : some 
of the leading passages were well given, 
while some few failed in effect, but his per- 
formance altogether will help to raise his 
| reputation; yet in no one scene was there 
any thing sufficiently striking to divert the 
| drowsiness to which the representation of 
‘the Merchant of Venice, for the first ume, 
| subjected us. 


} 

| LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

| North West Expedition —In a letter from 
| Lieut. Henry Foster, astronomer to the ex- 
pedition, to his father, written on the 
25th of October, 1825, he states, that 
'the sea, in their voyage outwards, was 
unusually compact im Davis’s Straits. At 
| Fort Bowen, where they wintered, a daily 
variation in the horizontal needle of 24 de- 
| grees was discovered, In the geotogical col- 
lections, a great variety was obtained, and a 
number of fossil vegetables and shells were 
found, as well as some mineral ores, The 
lowest temperature of the winter was 47} 
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degrees below Zero, and the highest sum- | 


mer temperature of 1825, was 51 deg. above 


Zero: whereas in Eneland, the thermometer | 


stood at 93 deg. in the shade. 
November, 1824, they lost sight ef the sun, 
which, on the 2d of February, made its re- 


appearance ; but it was not untal the 27th | 
of March that the effects of thaw were first | 


seen, and that onjy on the ship’s side from a 
black surface. 
The English Gaelic and Gaelic Fngtish 


lication, but destroyed at Mr. Moyes’s fire in 
Greville Street last year, is again printed, 
and will be published soon. To it is ap- 
pended a Grammar of the Gaelie language. 

Dr. Johns, F. 1. 8. has in the press Prac- 
tical Botany, containing an Introduction to 
the Linnean System and the Genera of Bri- 
tish Plants in a tabular form, blending prac- 
tiee with elementary instruction. 








WEEREY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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Dayofthe!5 €/5 =) 5S! 23 =! = 
Month.,° 2/°7/Sz7/A 04} 2 
ae oe, - oe - 
Oct. 23; 50 | 57! 55 | 30 03) Cloudy. 
coos, 29 | 55 | 58! 52 '.. O1! Do. 
esee 30 | 50 | 55 | 48! 29 93: Do. 
woos SL! 45} 54/1 491/303! Fair. 
Nov. 1; 50 | 58 | 45 | 29 85! Cloudy. 
eccce 2 46] 52) 541).. 79! Fair. 
wees 3 | 50! 50 49! 28 97) Stormy. 








Works just published —Haudsard's Typographia, 
royal 8vo. portraits, &c. 32. 3s.—Friendship'’s Offering 
for 1826, 12s—-The Amulet for 1826, 12s —Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century, 4th edition, 3 vols. W.1is.6d.— 
Teunant's Jobn Balliol, 6..—Zampt's Latin Exercises, 


bt — Observations on Bronglram’s Discourse 
3a. No. l, 2s. 64.-—Pope's Merchant s Ex. 
port and Import Guide, eleventh editiou, remodelled, 


Sve. 14 We—Riche's Ornawental Turning, 125 —Wel- 
don's Chemistry, 123—Herban, a poem, 7s. G2 —He- 
berden’s Translation of Cicero's. s t Atticus 
2 vols. 8vo. 265 —Strange's Elements Hindoo Law, 
2 vols, royal Svo. 2/.2s ~The Hearts of Steel, 3 vols, 
24s —The Blessings of F jendship, 5s. Otse—Hare's Fa- 
mily Hy mus, 3s.—The Puttical Garland, royal Svo 19s. 
—Vyer's Greek Acceuts, 1s. 6d.—Forget Me Not, 12s. 


; _ SHERIDAN. ee 
This day is published, in 8vo. with a Portrait of Mrs. 
‘Sheridan, price 12s. boards, 


Ne of the LIFE and WRIT- 
a¥ NGS of Mrs. FRANCES SHERIDAN. ! } 
ot the late Right Hon. R. B SHERIDAN pec 
of Siduey Biddulph,’ * Nourjahad,’ &e. with Criticisms 
and Selections trom the Works of Mrs. Sheridan, and 
Biegraphical Anecdotes of her Family anit Coutempo- 
raries, 
By her Grand-daughter, ALICIA LEFANU. 
Printed for'Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Ow Monday, Nov. 7, will be published, 2 vols. post Svo- 
sal price 6s, 
ANSELMO. a Tale of Italy, illustrative of 
Rowan and Neapolitan Life from 1789 to 1809. 
By A. VIEUSSEUX, 
Author of Italy aud the Italians. 
London; printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mall East, 


. LACONICS. : 
This day is published, uniform in size to’ the Percy 
Anecdotes, with five portraits, engraved on steel 
Part L., preie 2s. 6d. of 


ACONICS; or, the best Words of the 
best Authors, with all the Authorities given. 
*.” This work will probably be completed in twelve 
Parts, to be published Monthly. 
London: printed for Thomas Boys, Ludgate Hill; 
aud sold by all Booksellers. : 























On the 9th | 
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Nearly ready, in 3 vols. 12ino. 21s. boards, 


IfE MAGIC RING: a Romance, from 
the German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte 
Pougueé 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London. 








FORGET ME NGT: 
A Christmas Present, or New-Year's Gift for 1826. 
UE Fourth Volume of the FORGET 


ME NOT, now ready for delivery, isembellisbed 


i with Fourteen highty fiuished Engravings, by Heath, 


Finden, Le Keux, Corbould, and Winkles, from De. 


: : . , signs by Westall, Singleton, Corbould, Hills, Prout, 
Dictionary, which was neariv ready for pub- 


and Pugin The Literary Department embraces con- 


‘tributiens from many celebrated Writers of botii Sexes, 





and among others, Montgomery, Croly, Polwhele, 
Rarton, Wiffen, Bowring, Neele, Brandreth, Harral, 
Woodley, Clarke, Hood, Stafford, Bird, Moss Landon, 
Mrs. Hemans, Moss Mitford, Mrs. Hefland, Mrs. Bow- 
dich, Mrs C. B. Wilson, the late Mrs. Corbould, Miss 
Pickersgill, Miss Hatfield, &¢.—As great disappoint- 
ment has been experienced in former years, owing to 
the rapid Sale of the whole impression before Chirist- 
mas, the Publisher recommends ty those who wish to 
secure copies of this elegant volume for presents, the 
propriety of aw early order, 

Printed for R Ackermann, Strand ; and sold by all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Also, just published, No. 35, 

REPOSITORY of ARTS, third Series, containing 
five coloured engravings, and one plain, 64 pages of in- 
teresting letter-press. 





On Monday, Nov. 7th, will be published, in 2 vols. Svo. 
price 2is, 
HWE MEMOIRS of JOSEPH FOUCTIEF, 
Duke of Otranto, Minister of the General Police 
of France. Translated from the French, Second Edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, 

‘If Napoleon himself either could not, or would not, 
disclose the secret hjstory of his reign, we cannot hut 
think that this desideratum has been in a good degree 
supped by his Minister of Police, Fouché, whose Me- 
moirs form one of the most amusing, and, we might 
add, instructive works which has appeared in France, 
since the overthrow of the Imperial Government.’— 
‘These Memoirs may be considered as a Supplement 
to those of Napvleou; they fill up the blanks, and 
throw I glit on the obscurities, of the emperor's narra- 
tive.—' They require only to be read to convince any 
one, that they are the work of one who bas had a prin- 
cipal share in the events of the Revolution, and is per- 
fectly acquainted with all its details..—Edinburgh Re- 
view, April, 1825 

London; printed for Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 


REVIEW, 





TPHE RETROSPECTIVE 
No. XXIV. is just published, and contains :— 

Memoirs of the Civil War in the County of Devon — 
Fielding’s Penal Laws of Loudon.—Dr. J, Beaumont's 
Psyche.—Scarron, Roman Comique.—Habington’s Cas- 
tara —Travels of Coriat, Jun.—Bishop Corbet’s Poems 
—The Great Evil of Health-Drinking.—The Touch- 
stone of Complexions, frum the Latin of Lenine Lem- 
nie. 

London: printed for Payne and Foss, Pall Mall; and 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Paternoster Row. 

* The meritorious object of this well-known publica- 
cation is to preserve and illustrate the literature which 
may truly be called * Old English,” seeing that it is 
essentially confined to the remoter periods of our his- 
tory. And when we recollect the sterling aud original 
character of our native authors (poets, statesinen, or 
historians), from Gower and Chaucer down to Milton 
and Cowley, we may be assured that an intellicetual 
treasury of this kind is always likely to be wajl-reple- 
uished. Accordingly, The Retrospective Review bas 
treasured up, since its stores were first opened to the 
collection of such productions, an abundance of the 
richest intellectual materials that can be conveniently 
presented, iu abstract, to the public. The number be. 
fore us isa good exemplification of the ingenious man- 
ner in which it has contrived to unite the most simple 
notices of the works under theirreview, with great va- 
riely of judicious criticism and historical information 
relative to the learning, the times, and the opinions of 
their authors. This agreeable combination of extract 
aud commentary communicates to the “ Retrospective” 
a degree and a character of value that are perfectly 
unique, and render itat once excellent asa literary 
common-place book, and highly valuable as a book ot 
reference. —News of Lit., August 27, 1825. 
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SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, AN 
This day is published, in Svo. 
cated, by special) permission, to 


price £1 10s 


a 


ef Ded:. 
hit Excellency the 


Right Hon. Lord Viscount Strangtord, §, y Amba 
sador to the Emperor of all the Russias, a 


FPPHE MERCHANT, SHIP OWNEn 
and SHIP MASTER'S IMPORT and EXPory 
GUIDE, comprising the new Consolidated Acts, as well 


as every other species of Authentic information 
NAVIGATION, 


tive to SHILPPING, 


» Tela. 


ant COY. 


MERCE; together with Descriptions of Countries 
Places, Exchanges, Moneys, Weights, and Measiyes- 
and especially of the Nature and use of all FOREIGN 


ARTICLES of MERCHANDISE. 


Accompanied by 


Maps and an Tudex. Eleventh Edition. Brought dow, 


to Ney. 1, 1825 


By CHARLES POPE, 


Controlling Surveyor of Bristol; and late Private Se. 
cretary to the Chairman of the Beard of Customs. 
London: published by Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; 


and to be had of all Bouksetlers. 





HESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, 


CONDUCTED BY A. JAMIESON, LI D. 


Author of a Celestial Atlas, and 
Education. 


sevci'al Works on 


[T* Consequence of the Removal of his Esta- 

blishhment from Kensington to Heston, Dr. Jamie. 
son deems it expedient respectfully to submit to the 
Publica very brief Prospectus of his Plan of Justruc 
tion; together with the Terms upon which young 
Gentlemen are educated in his Schoo}, 

Heston House is about half a mile from the Bath 
Road, and opposite to the Cavalry Barrachs on Houn- 
siow Heath. The Distance isabout 11 Miles froin Londen, 

The House, Premises, and Grounds are large, exten- 
sive, and walled round; the domestic Accommodations 
are ample and airy; and the Situation is delighiful, 
healthy, aud retired, for the Education of Youth, 

From experience and observation, Dr, Jamieson has 
adopted what he considers an improved Method of co 
ducting the Education of his Scholars, whose Evergies 
are unremittingly directed to these Branches of Know- 
ledge which comprise their several Studies. 


As respects thie Discipline of the 


School, no Boy is 


left unoecupied whea he ought to be employed in 
Study. *O:der, Accuracy, and Repetition, the Founda 
tions of all Improvement, are steadily observed and un- 


remittingly put in practice. 


By the hope of Distinc- 


tion or the fear ef Disgrace, the Scholars are taught to 
labour for themselves, both in learning and repesting 


their Lessons. And no two things 


are more distinel 


than a spirit of virtuous Emulation aud jealous Ambi- 
tion. To extirpate the latter and cultivate the former, 
is a task of uo common difficulty; yet it may be 
achieved by cherishing the must powerful feeling tn 
Youth, the love of motion upwards, by Rewards; for 
it is the name of a Prize which makes it desirable. Ac- 
eording to this plan, there ave, Annuglly, two Medals 
fur Classical, and two also for Mathematical Prof- 
ciency, awarded to those foer Boys who acquit theme 
selves best in those Branches of Education. 

Religious and Moral Principles, those of the Cate- 
chism and Liturgy of the Established Church, adapted 
to the years of the Pupils, are attentively meculeated 5 
and private, domestic, aud public Worship, are rege 


larly observed. 


The Terms, fer the Board and Education of Pupils, 
uoder Ten Years of Age, are Furty-tive Guineas a-years 
aud for Boys who exceed that Period, Fifiy Guimes. 
The Charge for those who remain during the Hol days 
is Ten Guineas for each Term at Midsummer and 


Christmas. 


As extra, the French Language, Dancing, and Draw- 


ing. are charged each Six Guineas; 


Military Exercise, 


Four Guineas; and a Single Bed and Washing, each 


Five Guinea-,—a-year. 
The Pupils sieep in single Beds. 


Two Sous of a Family are received at a round Sum, 


so as to cover the annual Charge for 


Board and Educa 


tion, with the several Items appropriated to Masters. 
There is no preliminary Charge tur Eutrauce; but a 
Quarter’s Notice, or its Amount, is required before the 


removal of any Pupil from the School. 
brings with him Six Towels, a Si 


Kuife and Fork. 


And each Boy 
lver Spoon, and @ 


The Pupils have the Benefit of excellent Maps, ~ 
lases, Globes, a powerful Telescope, a Theodolite, Leve’, 
and viher Mathematical aud Scientific Justrinnents; 
with an Electrical Apparatus, and a choice Library. 

The usual Vacations are Five Weeks at Christuns, 


and the same at Midsummer, with 


a Week at Faster. 


There are two resident Masters in the Heuse, — 
the Prneipal, the one a French, and the otuer * \© 


sical Teacher, who constantly siperintem 


i the Studies 


: ; ae ee r} 
of the Selolars in the Preparation of thei Execicise 


aud Lessous out of School-Hours. 
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